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A Philippine Commonwealth 
CHARLES. C. BAT@HELDER 


, . HE Filipinos have a just grievance in the neglect with which they have been 
Yi | treated by the United States, except when their agitation has brought about 
_ spasmodic legislation. Both Congress and the President have been too busy to 
give much attention to Philippine affairs and the Filipinos complain that they have 
suffered from arbitrary action on the part of certain of the governors-general. 


The present system of government under the Jones Bill is theoretically unsound 
and in practice produces constant deadlocks. The Filipinos desire a responsible 
government on the British model and they are entitled to this system, if they 
prefer it to the presidential system of the United States. It is proposed to have a 
Cabinet responsible to the Philippine Legislature, made up of department heads, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the President of the Senate. This 

_is the system which the Filipinos have worked out under the name of the 
“Council of State.’ 


_. The Governor-General should continue to have general supervision and 
control, but his powers should be defined so as to obviate his interference in strictly 
local matters. This interference is the only really important grievance of the 
Filipinos. It seems probable that in the Philippines, under existing circumstances, 
it would be wiser to have less administrative efficiency and to permit a system which 
would be more in accord with the psychology, the customs, and the aspirations 
of the people. 
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The Filipinos should be asked to co-operate in drawing up the new constitution, 
instead of having it imposed upon them by the United States. An appeal should 
}| be made to the hearts of the Filipinos by a sympathetic and generous gesture. 
}{| This has never been done in the past, and their pride and aspirations have been 
|} deeply wounded. An offer should be made of a government of Filipinos assisted by 
|} Americans, not of Americans assisted by Filipinos. 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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On Theological Education 


EFORE US is the Theological Education Num- 

ber of the Western Unitarian. Twenty-three 
ministers have told us in a very lively way what 
they conceive to be the right kind of preparation 
for the ministry. If the reader is somewhat con- 
fused after his experience of digesting this varied 
diet, he will at least see that one thing is consist- 
ently demanded, and that is a skillful working 
minister for the parish. The desire is also elo- 
quent for reality in all his contacts, from begin- 
ning to end of his course. This is a proper ideal 
for the student; but we pause. 

The most impractical thing for any school for 
prophets and pastors'to do is to glorify the prac- 
tical studies. The common disparagement of dis- 
tinctively theological and philosophical discipline, 
including metaphysics, is one of the most costly 
blunders we are making in this age of applied this- 
-and-that. The foundations of life are the impon- 
derables, and it is these rather than the obvious 
commonplaces of human behavior which make the 
only truly utilitarian courses for any man who is 
going to preach and minister with mystical and 
- Searching power. 

We affirm that it is speculation on the infinite 
ultimates of life, and not nice “scientific” cata- 
logues of tested experiences of ordinary human 
lives, that makes the man of religious leadership. 
To this assiduous theoretical labor of his mind 
must be joined, of course, the equipment to make 
contacts with people and the warming of his sympa- 
thies with their common needs. But their real 
necessities are far deeper. . 
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Some things are in a realm beyond the human, 


for which humanity has its most beautiful and holy — 


affinity. One can learn what we mean by a study 
of the great churchmen in any age, including our 
own, and their fruitful researches. We expect to 
publish an analysis of the theological number in 
a later issue of THE REGISTER. 


Eliot and Gordon 


NE MAN is a liberal, another man is liberal 

orthodox. We all know there is a distinction 
between them; but what is it? With. the passing 
on of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, there is a renewal of 
interest in the difference. He was a liberal. What 
made him a liberal? And his dear friend, Dr. 
George A. Gordon, who spoke words nigh unto 
perfection at his funeral, is liberal orthodox. What 
does that mean? 

Many persons would say a man cannot be at the 
same time both liberal and orthodox. They do not 
like the attempt at the hyphenation, liberal-ortho- 
dox. They have some right who look at it this way. 
We think it is confusing to a degree; but logical 
accuracy must yield to a fact, and the simple fact 
is that a being recognized as a liberal-orthodox 
Christian is present in numbers and influence in 
every evangelical church in the world. 

Some people of a right called liberal are so much 
pleased, even elated, about the liberal-orthodox 
that they run out to greet these friends and would 
take them to the liberal bosom. They are our kind, 
just like us, they say with joy. It is a lovely hos- 
pitality, but unfortunately there is often a hitch 
before the consummation of complete fellowship. 
Not a rebuff so much as a hesitancy, and then a 
cautious withdrawing, marks the reaction of this 
liberal-orthodox person, who says politely but 
firmly that he is “almost a liberal, but—”. He can- 
not accept the conditions of liberalism one hun- 
dred per cent. 

Dr. Gordon illustrates the situation perfectly. 
Our readers know our feeling toward this great 
man and preacher too well to suspect the least criti- 
cal spirit in us or unkindliness of attitude toward 
Dr. Gordon. We love him unfeignedly. He has 
expressed himself in terms of gratitude and devo- 
tion to Dr. Eliot as the wisest and strongest in- 
fluence in his life. So it is also a satisfaction to 
acknowledge that there is something more than doc- 
trine to this business of living and serving; just 
as Dr. Gordon would say, with us, out of his mag- 
nificent theological career, that without thorough- 
going doctrine there could be no efficacious expres- 
sion of religion for the understanding and edify- 
ing of believers. 

"The plain truth is Dr. Eliot’s religion does not 
square in certain fundamental respects with that 
of Dr. Gordon. These men would both acknowl- 


edge it promptly. Here, for example, is Dr. Eliot 


standing without capitulation, in his own words,’ 
“for an open, free, unauthoritative Christianity.” 

Dr. Gordon would not assent to that as his belief. 
He has adhered always, for one thing, to the author- 


ity of the Nicene Creed. He accepts Jesus as the — 


wid 
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Christ of God in such terms as to satisfy the most 
orthodox requirements. Surely, so believing he is 
not a liberal; but neither is he plain orthodox. 
_ Dr. Gordon is, we declare, liberal-orthodox be- 
_ cause he is a seeker and finder of truth in every 
field of knowledge, even including the theological 
field. But here in theology are inhibitions, re- 
_ Straints. If scientific inquiry leads him to a point 
_which impinges on certain rudiments of his cher- 
ished and sacred doctrines,—let us say the person 
of Jesus,—science and not his doctrines must go. 
_ There is a holy of holies where reasoning methods 
must not trespass. Some things are ultimate 
faiths. é 
In the larger part of his mental and spiritual 
area, Dr. Gordon goes with the scholar and the ex- 
perimenter. But there is a region in which he is 
exactly like his Fundamentalist brother. He bows 
to an authority imposed by the Church. That 
makes the difference between Gordon and Eliot. It 
is a difference which gives in fact a cast of mind 
which, in a very real way, separates them and 
demarcates their whole attitude to life. 

It is not so much the actual content of their 
beliefs that makes the distinction and separation, 
as the spirit of approach to truth and experience. 
Gordon holds fast in a measure to an authority 
which he has received; Eliot fares forth on a free 
adventure of the soul. Of one it may not easily be 
said that he is more spiritual or more faithful than 
the other. But it is right to say that one who un- 
derstands the two types of religion can tell quickly 
and surely which mind is liberal-orthodox, which 
is liberal. 
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This Is Liberalism 


OR ALL THE central orthodox creeds of Chris- 
tendom, Dr. Eliot had as strong aversion as 
any man of our time. Protestantism, he knew per- 
fectly well, was but a new hierarchy with the au- 
thority of the Bible taking the place of the author- 
‘ity of the Pope. And the terrible doctrines of the 
Godhead, as for example that one making Christ 
though innocent suffer “for the sins of another, or 
of innumerable others,” were, he said, “revolting to 
the universal sense of justice and fair dealing.” 

He exclaimed, “How incredible it is, that the re- 
ligious institutions and doctrines which have re- 
sulted from the perversions of the real teachings of 
Jesus by the pagan world should have been so com- 
pletely and fundamentally inconsistent with the 
ethics of those teachings!” 

Of course, these things are still in the marrow of 
Protestant Christianity. Dr. Eliot was right in 
saying, “Before the Christian churches can be ex- 
pected to be efficient in the promotion of human wel- 
fare, and particularly in the bringing of peace on 
earth, they must purge themselves of such doc- 
trines.” , 

Another impressive observation, much needed 
for people of easy ways in the churches, was the 
following: “It is not enough to say in defense of 
| ‘the churches that many church members in good 
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standing no longer believe these shocking doctrines ; 
they should be eliminated from the published stand- 
ards and confessions of the churches.” 

It is absolutely true to-day that the churches’ 
beliefs are not acceptable to their more enlightened 
and useful members, who smile at them, and yet 
these members in many instances stultify them- 
selves by their mummery, giving lip service to what 
they have purged from their own minds. Is it less 
sinful to give the appearance of believing what 
one does not believe, and to say things in church 
that one does not mean, than it is to hold awful 
beliefs about Deity? 

That Dr. Eliot could maintain a kindly attitude 
toward such persons in orthodox churches as were 
honest if not discerning, was token of his tolerance. 
He allowed that they “are quite unconscious of the 
embarrassments which the creeds, rituals, dogmas, 
and discipline of their respective churches would 
inflict on their candid minds, if they realized, or 
apprehended in clear and logical statements, the 
meaning of the traditional doctrines and rites of 
their churches.” 

They remain in the churches in which they were 
born, “held there by family ties, sweet associations, 
or conservative sentiment, and inattentive to the 
inconsistencies between their life of the spirit and 
the historical doctrines of the churches to which 
they belong.” 

The real good, he declares, is in the liberal, rather 
than the liberal-orthodox churches, because the lib- 
eral churches “have definitely abandoned the offi- 
cial creeds and dogmas of the past, all ecclesiasti- 
cism, and almost all symbolism and ritualism.” 
Their membership consists of persons who “propose 
to be free, simple, and candid in their religious 
thought, and in all expressions of that thought.” 
Such is the Christianity of a liberal, a religion 
which “sympathizes with and supports the aspira- 
tions of mankind for freedom—freedom in thought, 
speech, and action—and completely abandons au- 
thoritative ecclesiasticism and governmental des- 
potism.” 


Free-Will Chapel? 


POLL of 315 college presidents, forty-two stu- 
dent editors of college papers, and twenty min- 
isters engaged in college work, was recently made 
by the National Student Federation of America on 
the subject of the compulsory chapel attendance 
and changes in religious interests in colleges in the 
past decade. Three hundred and fifteen replies 
show that 176 college presidents are opposed to 
compulsory Sunday chapel attendance and 136 
approve it ; 220 favor daily chapel and 90 oppose it. 
The most important part of these replies is the 
almost perfect score of attention they received. 
All the presidents were interested. Religion is a 
major factor in American college life; and why 
can we not have a chapel that will meet the spir- 
itual natures of the students? Why not the sweet 
compulsion of their free wills? 


Henry Ford and the Millennium ~ 


His vast popularity in Europe, and the one thing lacking 


F YOU SHOULD LOOK in the show 

windows of the bookstores throughout 
Bulgaria, you would never fail to see books 
about Henry Ford. One book about him, 
written by an ex-Russian priest, has gone 
through three editions within a few 
months, and that in a small country in- 
habited by very poor people. 

In Russia, Henry Ford is even more 
popular; and in many other countries 
where the social problem is acute, he is 
looked upon as an inspired prophet point- 
ing the way to a better world. 

The interest which the world shows in 
Ford was created to a large extent by 
translations of his book which came out 
four years ago, entitled, “My Life and 
Work.” In view of the new book which 
he has just published, “To-day and To- 
morrow,” it is certain that his influence 
will grow. His ideas of social reconstruc- 
tion will determine the activity of thou- 
sands of Europeans who are trying to 
make the world a better place to live in. 


IS IT POSSIBLE that Ford has found 
the best solution of Europe’s social ills? 
This social question is much more tragic 
and ominous here than in America. With 
you, life is still a glorious adventure, a 
grandiose sport. The Americans still have 
a chance, or at least think they have. 
Tivery day some of them succeed spec- 
tacularly. There is still much of the fairy 
tale in American life. Fortune still goes 
about smiling. Paupers become princes 
and poor Cinderellas are continually man- 
aging to get ahead of their sisters. The 
grade crossings are still open, and every 
American still has a right to try to beat 
the cars. 

Over in Burope the grade crossings are 
closed. Risks are excluded. The sport of 
colossal adventure is no longer possible. 
Life has tamed down. People do not live 
so much as individuals, but as members of 
a class. 

That creates a different social psy- 
chology. In America, energetic people 
want to preserve the system, because it 
will allow them to get to the top. The 
great struggle in America is to get ahead. 
The race is on, and every one strains him- 
self to get in front even though he has to 
elbow his neighbor terribly in this effort. 
In Europe, that social looseness and elas- 
ticity and flux has disappeared or greatly 
diminished. Society is frozen up into hard 
blocks or classes, and the struggle is to 
raise the whole class. Individualism is 
less rampant. Communism, socialism, co- 
operative enterprises, class organizations 
flourish. We are not on a race course 
here which just goes round and round; 
we are on a journey trying to get some 
place with as little jostling as possible. 
Great groups try to march along in even 
lines without bustling and jamming. So 
the main interest is in the class struggle, 
how. to liberate and elevate the masses. . 

Of course, that interest is greatly ac- 
celerated by the fact that the masses suf- 
fer infinitely more here than in America. 
The people who suffer are the ones that 
see visions and make supreme sacrifices 
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for high causes. Has our greatest Ameri- 
can organizer anything to tell these 
dreamers and reformers? Can he show 
them the road to the millennium where 
everybody is to be happy? 

Of course he can’t do that, for no such 
road exists. It still remains to be opened 
up. Yet Ford is of enormous significance 
for every one who is trying to make the 
world over, and the greatest thing he gives 
us is himself. The world is in terrible 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


SCIENTIST, LIBERATOR, SAINT 


Joseph Priestley, immortal Unitarian, dis- 
coverer, one hundred and fifty years ago, of 
oxygen, received last Sunday the tribute of his 
colleagues in chemistry from all over the world, 
at the home in Northumberland, Pa., which has 
become a shrine of this man who received in 
his lifetime ‘‘the aid of the lovers of science, 
who were also lovers of liberty,’ thus pro- 
tecting him from harrying for his religious 
liberalism; for he was a persecuted theologian 
in his native England 


need of faith. Nothing inspires faith so 
much as good people. Mr. Ford is an ex- 
traordinarily good man, in a class of 
people in which good men are not 
so common, 

It is rare that the laboring classes have 
faith in their rich employers. Many am- 
ployers are honest according to. established 
industrial codes. A great many are gen- 
erous and kind to poor workmen. But 
very few are brothers to the workmen. 
Rarely do powerful captains of industry 
make their workers an essential part of 
their concerns. Mr. Ford seems to do that. 
He gives the workers their share, he as- 
sures them of a chance, he enables them 
to acquire the feeling that they are real 
people, an essential part of something 
important. ; 

Mr. Ford is a miracle man, and as far 
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as his employees are concerned has solved 
the labor problem. He is a benevolent 
monarch. And it cannot be denied that 


benevolent monarchs are a great boon... 


Mr. Ford is‘an incalculable blessing. He 
is one of the greatest things America has 
produced. His tin cars rattle through 
every capital of Europe, and the whole 
Near and Far East and every place else, 
but his character and ideals will take 
weary men even farther than his cars. 

Ford gives discouraged people cheer. 
He has performed incredible feats of or- 
ganization and creation, and he has done 
that for the people. After all, there is 
hope. Look what has been done! Rivers 
and forests, lakes and railroads, mines 
and quarries, all are being utilized for the 
good of everybody. How many sermons 
have been preached, how many songs sung, 
how many pictures drawn of the new com- 
monwealth where we shall have time for 
work and play, where we shall(have houses 
and food and pianos and autos, hospitals 
and hopes and a chance to grow, where 
we shall live together as brothers, trust 
each other, and be true to each other! 
This has all been dreamed about; but be- 
hold, before our eyes on a small scale 
this dream has come true! A vision ac- 
tually toots its horn, and a dream rattles 
along the road. That makes the social 
struggle much easier. It is desperate 
people that are vicious. As long as hope 
lives, we are magnanimous and humane. 
The sullen longing to smash things up has 
been greatly reduced by Ford’s demonstra- 
tion that things can be made over, and 
this triumphant evidence that brotherhood 
is the best way. So we thank God for 
Ford and take courage. 

But we must not for a moment believe 
that Mr. Ford has discovered the way out. 
The marvelous success of his system is 
due to Mr. Ford. If we had a half-dozen 
Fords in every country and then a huge 
super-Ford to co-ordinate their efforts, 
and if we could devise a way to make 
these Fords everlasting and universal, 
ever young and ever wise, we might hope 
to bring about an industrial millennium, 
and relieve humanity of a terrible lot of 
suffering. But such an absolutism is im- 
possible. There is no such highway to 
happiness. We can’t leave it to Mr. Ford, 
or Mohammed or Buddha or Mussolini or 
the Pope. We've got to do all our own 
thinking, planning, and organizing. We 
must all learn our own responsibilities and 
remember that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty in industry, politics, 
and religion. — 


WE SHALL CRATE a religion which 
gives us all the spirit of the great, all- 
friendly God, a state in which all shall 
have an effective voice and an industry in 


which all shall receive a just reward for 


what they produce. 
We shall attain these things as-we walk 


along the road of reason, daring, and love, - 


using the riches our great men give us 


without letting any of them despotically 


rule over us. R. H. MARKHAM. 
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\ A ANY of the leading Filipinos are con- 
ti vinced that immediate independence 
politically impossible and are therefore 
villing to accept a compromise. This is 
hown clearly by the attitude, both of the 
ders and of the masses, during the visit 
f Colonel Carmi Thompson, the personal 
epresentative of President Coolidge, to 
he Islands. 
% It is fortunately possible to arrange a 
compromise which will provide the es- 
sentials for all the three principal factors 
‘concerned. While it will not be completely 
‘satisfactory to any one element, it will 
medy the principal just grievances of 
the Filipinos. 
There has been a tendency in the past 
to discuss the Philippine question on the 
marrow basis of nationalism and self- 
determination, but European experience is 
‘rapidly proving that this basis is obsolete 
and that more scientific methods must be 
‘used in the future. All action within the 
‘boundaries of nations is now based upon 
the welfare of society, and in the near 
future this must be the basis of interna- 
tional relations also, if we wish to avoid 
war. In complicated European situations, 
the statesmen always make an attempt 
to find a “formula” to solve the difficulty. 
Such a formula exists for the Philippine 
question and will be stated in conclusion. - 
_ he right to possess implies a duty to 
“use wisely for the benefit of humanity. 
“When the world needs the resources of 
a country, it is entitled to have them on 
terms which are fair to all concerned. 
‘If this arrangement is not made, economic 
laws will cause serious friction, which 
“may result disastrously to a backward 
] country which possesses underdeveloped 
_ resources. 
The dominant factor in the Philippine 
q question is international obligations. These 
require that every nation must maintain 
order, give security for life and property, 
safeguard sanitary conditions, preserve 
eeeeial stibility, and accord impartial 
justice to natives and foreigners alike. 
It will apparently soon be necessary to 
_ add that every nation must either develop 
its own national resources or permit the 
use of them by outsiders under proper 
safeguards. The Filipinos had an ade- 
quate opportunity under Governor-General 
Harrison to demonstrate their ability to 
‘proyide these essentials. They clearly 
failed in some of them, and the rest of 
the world does not have confidence in 
their capacity to provide the necessary 
guarantees if they are given immediate in- 
dependence. Any plan for the solution of 
Philippine problem must provide guar- 
a mtees for these international obligations. 
_ The second factor is the material, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual welfare of the 
ipinos. There are a very few experts 
believe that these would be as well 
ded under independence as under full 
administration, but it is useless 
the latter, as no backward step 
The present system is admitted 


CHARLES C. BATCHELDER 


Mr. Batchelder spoké at Williams- 
town this summer, and excerpts of his 
address, here given in full, were sent 
by cable to the Philippines, where they 
were generally received with approval. 
No other question in American policy 
is quite so alive and important at this 
time. 


by all parties concerned to be unsatis- 
factory, if not unendurable. 

The most acceptable alternative to in- 
dependence seems to be a Philippine Com- 
monwealth, providing the citizens of 
Philippine nationality with a flag and a 
place in the family of nations. If the 
United States should enter the League 
of Nations, the Philippines should be en- 
titled to a place equivalent to that occu- 
pied by a British dominion. This status 
is due them on the strength of their past 
record and also in accordance with the 
principles upon which the American Re- 
public is founded. 

In return for the great- concessions 
which it is proposed to give them, it should 
be agreed definitely that all agitation for 
independence, direct or indirect, should 
be terminated for a period of twenty-five 
years. 

The Filipinos have a just grievance in 
the neglect with which they have been 
treated by the United States, except when 
their agitation has brought about spas- 
modic legislation. Both Congress and the 
President have been too busy to give much 
attention to Philippine affairs and the 
Filipinos complain that they have suffered 
from arbitrary action on the part of cer- 
tain of the governors-general. 

_It is proposed to create a new organiza- 
tion to provide for this difficulty in the 
form of a Philippine Commission. One 
commissioner should be elected by the 
Philippine Legislature, another should be 
appointed by the President of the United 


‘States from candidates who have had 


either business or administrative experi- 
ence in the Philippines, while the chair- 
man should be a judge of the United 
States Courts designated by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. This Com- 
mission should decide appeals in case of 
disagreement between American officials 
and the Filipinos. It should sustain or 
disallow vetoes, confirm appointments, and 
authorize changes. Funds and personnel 
should be provided to enable it to investi- 
gate and report from time to time and it 
should be responsible directly to the Presi- 
dent. The Philippines should depend upon 
the Philippine Commission and not upon 
the War Department. 

The present system of government under 
the Jones Bill is theoretically unsound 
and in practice produces constant dead- 
locks. The Filipinos desire a responsible 
government on the British model and they 
are entitled to this system, if they prefer 
it to the presidential system of the United 
States. It is proposed to have a cabinet 


A Philippine Commonwealth. 


Constructive suggestion by an experienced American 


Former Acting Secretary of the Interior of the Philippines 


responsible to the Philippine Legislature, 
made up of department heads, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
President of the Senate. This is the 
system which the Filipinos have worked 
out under the name of the “Council of 
State.” While many objections have been 
raised against it, nevertheless the prac- 
tical advantages are very great. 

Experience has proved that a responsible 
government in the Philippines would make 
many errors, and so it is necessary to 
provide an automatic corrective like a 
governor of a steam engine. This is only 
possible by. providing emergency powers 
for the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General should continue 
to have general supervision and control, 
but his powers should be defined so as to 
obviate his interference in strictly local 
matters. This interference is the only 
real important grievance of the Filipinos. 
It seems probable that in the Philippines, 
under existing circumstances, it would 
be wiser to have less administrative efii- 
ciency and to permit a system: which 
would be more in accord with the psy- 
chology, the customs, and the aspirations 
of the people. It should be stated dis- 
tinctly that the Governor-General may be 
a Filipino and that he should have a 
suspensive veto which could only become 
final when approved by the Commission. 
He should, also, have the right to dis- 
solve the Legislature, with the consent of 
the Commission, to fill all vacancies until 
his nominations have been confirmed by 
the Philippine Senate, and to appoint, 
with the consent of the Commission, the 
governors and officials of the Moro and 
non-Christian provinces, the auditor, the 
chief of constabulary, the director of 
health, and the governor of the national 
bank. The Governor-General should be 
removable at the pleasure of the President. 

The new and most important provision 
is that, with the consent of the Commis- 
sion, the Governor-General should have 
the right to take over the administration 
of any department or organization which 
is not being efficiently operated. These 
powers would make it possible for the 
Governor-General to correct maladminis- 
stration in case of necessity ; but it seems 
probable that in most cases his advice 
would be sufficient to prevent abuses. 

The third factor is the welfare of the 
United States, which is usually ignored 
in these discussions, but which is of in- 
ternational importance. Army and navy 
bases should be retained by the American 
Government, as well as control of foreign 
affairs and of trade between the two 
countries. There should be complete 
equality of economic and industrial op- 
portunity for Americans and Filipinos, 
and protection against unfair taxation and 
legislation. The first step should be the 
liberalization of land and mineral laws 
to permit development of the resources of 
the Islands under proper safeguards. 

It is not claimed that this plan is theo- 
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retically the best one, but it has been 
devised to meet practical necessities. It 
permits dominion status with a Filipino 
Governor-General and an American pro- 
tectorate, which is what the Filipinos 
really want. On the other hand, it permits 
the maintenance of the present system, 
while holding out to the Filipinos the 
stimulus of the possibility of complete 
autonomy as soon as they have proved 
that they are capable of maintaining it. 
It also permits the immediate correction 
of the inevitable errors. 

In making this arrangement, the Fili- 
pinos should be asked to co-operate in 
drawing up the new constitution, instead 
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of having it imposed upon them by the 
United States. An appeal should be made 
to the hearts of the Filipinos by a sym- 
pathetic and generous gesture. This has 
never been done in the past, and their 
pride and aspirations have been deeply 
wounded. An offer should be made of 
a government of Filipinos assisted by 
Americans, not of Americans assisted by 
Filipinos. : 

The formula for the new government 
should be an agreement to postpone the 
discussion of independence until the eco- 
nomic and commercial development of the 
Filipinos can catch up with their astound- 
ing political and intellectual advance. 


World Y.M.C.A. at Helsingfors 


THEODORE CARSWELL HUME 


au AVE YOU NOT HEARD His silent 

steps? He comes, comes, ever 
comes.” These words were not written 
by a Christian. They are taken from the 
“Gitanjali” of Rabindranath Tagore, who 
poured out all of his poetical and mystical 
soul in praise of a common Father of all 
mankind. 

The fact that they were used in a deyo- 
tional service at the opening of the Nine- 
teenth World Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in Helsing- 
fors, Finland, last month, was more than 
symbolic. It was unmistakable evidence 
that this oldest and largest of interna- 
tional Christian organizations had at last 
torn itself free from narrow prejudices 
and petty formalities, and had come out 
before the world as champion of a world- 
wide religion that knew no bounds of 
color, race, or creed. 

Of course, it was unconventional. But 
so were a good many other things at Hel- 
singfors. For the Y. M. C. A. had under- 
taken to cut across all boundaries and 
barriers in an honest and conscientious 
attempt to live up to its own motto: “That 
they all may be one.” 

Perhaps the most obvious fact that 
struck the average delegate was the large 
number of boys and young men to be seen 
throughout the conference halls. Two 
hundred and fifty of the fifteen hundred 
delegates were under twenty years of age. 
Youth was, for the first time, actually 
present in person, and not merely as a 
topic for discussion. Far more significant 
than mere numbers, however, was the 
fact that youth was there, not simply to 
be tolerated as a necessary evil, but to 
share in the discussions on a basis of 
absolute equality with its elders. The 
testimony of the leaders at the close of 
the week showed that the boys had faced 
the problems just as seriously, and often 
more frankly, than the older men. In the 
discussion of international problems, they 
made the most original constructive con- 
tribution of the whole Conference, by 
declaring that “modern types of patriotism 
frequently lead to the development of a 
national superiority complex,” and by de- 
manding that the Y. M. C. A. should take 
a hand in seeing that history textbooks 


are written from an international stand- 
point. No, the boy delegates were not 
there as a “stunt,” to be used in appeal- 
ing for the co-operation of: youth, nor 
even, primarily, as learners, to be told 
what they should do by those of greater 
age and experience. They were there as 
fellow-workers and fellow-sharers in the 
common quest for truth amid the great 
problems facing the youth of to-day. 

The Helsingfors Conference also cut 
boldly across all lines of nationality, cul- 
ture, race, and class. As this was the 
first world conference of its kind since 


the War, there were representatives of a _ 


number of newly established countries in 
which the Y. M. ©. A. has undertaken 
work. Among the fifteen hundred dele- 
gates were men from no less than thirty- 
eight countries, speaking twenty different 
languages. The war-time distinctions of 
victor and vanquished had completely van- 
ished. In fact, for reasons of proximity, 
the largest delegation at the Conference 
was the German, numbering slightly over 
three hundred. Practically all of the 
great cultures of the earth were repre- 
sented, and an attempt was made in each 
of the fifty small discussion groups, into 
which the Conference was divided, to have 
men present from each of the various 
cultures. In each group there were thus 
about eight Teutons, seven Anglo-Saxons, 
six Scandinavians, two Orientals, two 
Slavs, two Latins, and a Negro. Race 
barriers came to mean practically nothing 
as one moved about the Conference. The 
opening devotions were conducted by the 
great Indian leader, K. T. Paul. Among 
the evening speakers were two Negroes, 
two Indians, and a Chinese, as well as 
representatives of the various branches 
of the white race. 

It was among the boys that the spirit 
of comradeship overrode every conceiy- 
able boundary. Here, incidentally, was 
the one representative of the red race, a 
full-blooded American Indian, who came 
as a regular member of the delegation 
from the United States. In the boys’ 
“camp,” a large school building which had 
been turned over for their use, all theories 
of the mingling of the nations, races and 
classes were swept aside by a great wave 
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of fellowship, which held every one of the 
250 boys together with the common bond 
of youth. When the boy from Egypt or 
Czecho-Slovakia had sat for five days at 
the same table with the fellow who had 
earned his passage across from New York 
by working on board ship, it was easier — 
for him to understand that not all Ameri- 
cans were millionaires. And the British 
lad who slept each night between a Swiss 
and a Dane did not have to be told that 
the quality of a nation’s manhood does not 
depend on her population or the size of 
her navy. The member of an “aristo- 
cratic’? Southern family in the States ate 
his dinner every day beside a Negro boy 
from a neighboring town, and ended by 
wishing him a hearty good-by, adding, 
“When you come to my town, be sure to 
look me up. I’d like to see you again!” 
Sons of socialists and millionaires rubbed 
shoulders, quite unconscious of the dif- 
ferences that would separate them by any 
ordinary standards. One boy from an 
English coal mine, who had become active 
in international boys’ organizations, was 
brought over at the last minute by the 
generosity of a group of other boys who 
were passing through England on their 
way to the Conference. Another, a young 
American chap from California, went to 
five “movie” stars and persuaded them to 
stage a benefit performance to send him 
to Finland. And here they were, living 
together, sleeping and eating together, 
thinking together on the momentous prob- 
lems facing to-day’s youth. Surely the 
Y. M. ©. A. had succeeded in cutting 
across every outward barrier! 

But if Helsingfors succeeded in bridg- — 
ing over the gap between young and old, 
between nations, races, and classes, there 
was one realm which overshadowed all 
others from a religious point of view, 
and which is big indeed with significance 
for the future of the Y. M. C. A. Although 
in origin a Protestant organization, the 
Y. M. GC. A. has gradually extended its 
sphere of influence and appeal, until, here 
at Helsingfors, it was able to bridge over, 
without hesitancy, the differences of faith 
and creed which separate the branches of 
Christendom. Here were Roman Catholics 
and members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, present as full voting delegates to 
the Conference, beside their brothers from 
the many sects of Protestantism. The Sac- 
rament at the great Communion Service, 
at seven o’clock on the last morning, was 
administered by ministers of no less than 
five national churches, and the benediction 
was pronounced by His Grace, Athena- 
goras, Metropolitan of Corfu. Moreover, 
the outward form of co-operation was but 
a symbol of the remarkable degree of in- 
ward unity which had been attained. 
Surely Dr. Herman Liu, of China, was 
speaking with reason when he said: “Our 
differences must sink into the background. — 
... The Association has a more repre-— 
sentative membership than any single — 
church possesses, and can, therefore, if 
it will, exert a powerful influence for a 
united Christianity.” 

And what was the outcome of this rare 
blending of races, nations, and creeds at 
Helsingfors? <n Oe 

The democratic method of gr 
cussion, which is a story in itself, 
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j wonders during the five days of the Con- 


} 
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ference. As one of the leaders put it, 
“What might have been a Babel has be- 
come a Pentecost!’ Differences of train- 
ing and background were never minimized, 
but served only to enrich the intimate fel- 
lowship of the small discussion groups 
through an exchange of actual experience. 
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Many traditional difficulties, be it said, 
vanished like ghosts when dragged out 
into the light of open discussion. The 
frank and sincere interchange of opinion 
on a basis of equality had carried us 
through our apparent divergencies to the 
underlying spiritual unity beneath, until 
on leaving Helsingfors each of us felt, to 


- The Church and Public 


“7-HERE IS a moral and religious, as 

4 well as a material environment, which 
sets its stamp on the individual, even 
when he is least conscious of it.” Thus 
speaks R. H. Tawney, who lectured in 
this Institute two years ago. The indi- 
vidual also helps, by the formation of 
public opinion, to make the spiritual en- 
vironment. To-day, for the first time, I 
am informed, religion is placed upon our 
agenda, by the assignment of the subject, 
“The Church and Public Opinion.” 

Through these six years, nearly every 

other factor in politics has been consid- 
ered in lecture or conference or round 
table. Spiritual and ethical values have 
been intimated and expressed in every ses- 
sion. It is good that they should now 
receive formal recognition. “Whatever 
the world thinks,” wrote Bishop Berkley, 
“he who hath not much meditated upon 
God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum, may possibly make a_ thriving 
earthworm, but will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry states- 
man.” 
- It is religion in politics not only, but in 
all of life’s interests, great and small, 
which makes the church a fundamental 
institution. By “church” I mean all forms 
of organized religion. I include every 
faith ; indeed, I would found a church for 
the non-churchman. This I say because 
religion is universal. Max Mueller de- 
fined religion as “a perception of such a 
manifestation of the Infinite as produces 
a moral effect upon the conduct and char- 
acter of men.” 

When men in earliest times formed 
themselves into tribes, they built on spir- 
itual ideas. Through the long evolution 
of states, the religious factor has been of 
Supreme importance. There has never 
been a government in the history of the 
world, I believe, without this fundamental 
mystical character. As one of our own 
lecturers, Lionel Curtis, has said, “The 
foundation of the state is laid in the 
spirit of man, and not in the flesh.” Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg referred to the citizen's 
relation. to his country as a dedication. 
Woodrow Wilson early in his career in- 
vested the state with a spiritual destiny. 


President Coolidge on July 4 said the ~ 


colonial preachers were the real authors 


of the Declaration of Independence and 


the Constitution. 
*- The conception we have of the state 


Religion as a factor in politics 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


The Editor of THe REGISTER responds 
to the many requests from members 
of the Institute of Politics that he 
publish the following address. The 
chief significance of it, perhaps, is that 
it was the first formal utterance on 
religion delivered under the cegis of 
the Institute. 


differs profoundly from that of earlier 
forms of government; and the difference 
is due to profound changes in religious 
ideas. In the beginning, there was no pub- 
lic opinion in the sense in which we use 
the term. God communicated his wisdom 
to a single mind. That was the spiritual 
idea at the heart of monarchy. Obedience 
to the king, in recognition of his divine 
right and authority, had religion for its 
all-compelling motive. The subjects were 
not always satisfactory in their conduct, 
and so the king had armies. Of course, 
in such a world there was little progress, 
because “the people were oppressed by 
the weight of these imposed ideas.” 
Growth was arrested and social condi- 
tions became static. But there was a 
great change. Instead of the religious 
belief that God spoke exclusively to one 
person, who was thus given authority 
over their lives, it came about that love 
and devotion to one’s fellow men was the 
ruling idea, and service was made greater 
than the former spiritual submission to 
an earthly ruler. That made a revolution 
in public opinion. People were no longer 
subjects. They were men and brethren. 

The status of the church as we conceive 
it to-day has three characteristics: (a) 
legal equality of all faiths before the law; 
(b) separation of church and state; (c) 
the right of each faith freely to propagate 
itself, with toleration and respect for all 
other faiths. 

These three fundamental factors in the 
chureh are the source of its power in the 
world. They are the charter of progress. 
They guarantee its right to influence 
public opinion. Equality, independence, 
and propaganda,—these three express 
themselves continually within the church, 
in the public prints, and in political action. 

We have a remarkable example of the 
use of all three means in the present theo- 
logical controversy which divides the reli- 
gious world, including even the Moslem 
world, between Fundamentalist and Mod- 
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quote again the word of the Indian poet: 
“Thou hast made me known to friends 
whom I knew not. Thou hast given me 
seats in homes not my own. Thou hast 
brought the distant near and made a 
brother of the stranger.” 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND. 
August 10, 1926. 


Opinion 


ernist. Here we haye, first, the affirmation 
of a dogma to the followers of either 
school of thought, within the church; 
second, this teaching becomes of interest 
to the press; and, third, in our own country 
at least, the end is political action. Ina 
few days’ issues one may find in his daily 
paper other illustrations of the present 
power of religion and its unremitting 
propaganda for practical purposes. 

What does it mean when I say “Evolu- 
fon; or . Kk. K. kK,” or “Mexico,” ““Pro- 
hibition,” “Governor Smith and the Presi- 
dency,” “Luther Burbank,’ the “Inter- 
church Steel Report,’ ‘Humanism’? 
These words are symbols of vital reli- 
gious thought and movement. Plainly, we 
have religion with us always, almost, one 
may say, as the center rather than a side 
of life. He little knows his own spiritual 
nature or the history of religion who 
would silence controversy and keep reli- 
gion for a private possession. First of all, 
it cannot be done. Beginning with dogma, 
and striving always, either directly or in- 
directly, to make that dogma the prevyail- 
ing rule of action, the church is the most 
practical of human institutions, as it has 
always been. 

There is a notion among people who are 
otherwise intelligent that while religion is 
all right, theology, or dogma, is of no use, 
is generally wrong, the cause of half the 
sorrows of mankind. Do they not know © 
that theology is but a systematic present- 
ment of ideas about religion, and that 
without ideas religion would be of no ayail 
for furthering the well-being of mankind? 
A contemporary scientist, Julian Huxley, 
says, “Dogma in some form, theology in 
some form, is a necessary part of any de- 
veloped religion. ... <A society without 
beliefs would be like an organism essaying 
motion on land without a _ skeleton—it 
would collapse gelatinously. A religion 
needs a definite intellectual framework for 
two reasons: in the first place, to guard 
it against doing wrong things; and in the 
second place, to help it to do right things. 
... An intellectual basis is needed for 
religion, because religion must overflow 
into action, and because in the long run 
the qualities and values of actions are 
always determined by the correctness of 
the intellectual premises on which they 
are based.” Truth is something to be 
done; nothing is well done unless it be 
the truth. 
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Of course it follows that there will be 
difference of opinion about the metaphysi- 
cal foundations of life; it is these which 
constitute religion, and the definition of 
them which constitutes theology. In all 
fields of human thought, even the most 
precisely scientific, theré is unceasing con- 
troversy. Religion cannot escape the pains 
of progress. 

zo 


By wrestling with differing and oppos- 
ing conceptions of this mystical withal 
practical life of ours, we may become 
heated and even embittered at times; but 
it were worse for us if we pursued the 
vegetative career of pietistic morons. We 
say people like a fight, and they do; we 
say these controversies in religion get into 
the newspapers, and they do; we should 
also say that only by this means, that is, 
by arguing openly for what we believe to 
be the truth, can we arouse public opinion 
and give the world a push. I think the 
finest compliment, only a little deserved, 
I ever received in my professional career 
was from a man who in the first days of 
the Fundamentalist issue nearly five years 
ago said, “I congratulate you for making 
theology the breakfast table talk in the 
homes of the common people.” In four 
hundred years we have not had such pro- 
found and widespread interest in religion 
as we have at present. It could have been 
aroused and maintained only by constant 
publicity, especially in the daily press. It 
is said that the whole world is now divided 
between Fundamentalist and Modernist. 

It is a popular fallacy that we are bring- 
ing about a union of the churches. A 
publie opinion that is carefully nurtured 
tells us we ought to make the churches 
one. In my judgment, it will never hap- 
pen. As we rise in the scale of vital in- 
telligence, differences become finer and not 
fewer. We should cultivate tolerance and 
respect for our neighbor’s opinion, but 
hold and declare our own. To paraphrase 
a familiar line, “Let distinctions grow 
from more to more, but more of good will 
in us dwell.” 
enlightenment and freeedom, we see no 
diminution of the varieties of religious 
opinion, because we have no diminution of 
the varieties of religious experience. It is 
true in all the varied ranges of spir- 
itual life. 

Because each one of us believes he has 
the truth, and acts accordingly, life is 
very interesting. Let us take, for example, 
what has happened in Tennessee. Alarmed 
by what they regarded as the infidelity 
and therefore the eternal sin of the doc- 
trine of evolution concerning the origin 
of man, the legislature in that State made 
a law establishing the Biblical theory of 
creation as true and binding. The public 
opinion of Tennessee, formed by the propa- 
ganda of organized religion, made a dogma 
into a statute. It is not too much to say 
‘that they established a state church ; for, 
according to a fair definition, a state reli- 
gion is that which the state recognizes 
and prefers to all others. A state religion 
belongs to a monarchy. Does it not follow 
that in some sense’‘we have seen a mon- 
-archy, namely, Tennessee, made a living 
‘fact in the heart of a democracy? The 
press was rightly in a fever heat of in- 
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terest in this great case. It has enor- 
mous significance. : . 

But our main interest is in reflecting 
upon the public opinion that was created 
by the case of evolution in Tennessee. 
Propaganda of a highly organized and 
heavily financed character continues to 
persuade and determine the people. That 
is legitimate and not without good. The 
evil comes when toleration is cast to the 
winds, and minorities are made to suffer 
in mind, body, and estate. That is always 
the danger when people get power. They 
can vote away the rights of the free soul. 

I do not find in any of our laws in- 
violable safeguards against the infringe- 
ment of religious liberty. In the churches 
themselves, the religious sanction of their 
beliefs makes them zealous and powerful 
in forcing their way. 

Publicity is an incalculable asset of the 
cause of pure religion and freedom, but 
unfortunately publicity in religion as in 
every other field of action may also be 
and often is perverted. Religion behaves 
little better than a worldly economic cor- 
poration in informing the public. The 
press agent now serves God as well as 
Mammon. It was an editor of distinction, 
James Wright Brown, of the professional 
journal, the Editor and Publisher, who 
recently rebuked this evil. He said: 
“The function of any publicity man is to 
emphasize favorable news for his clients, 
and to suppress unfavorable news. Such 
a person renders no service to the public 
interested in the truth. Publicity is a 
blatant fraud upon the public, and -the 
publicity agent commits an outrage when 
he colors news to suit his client’s wishes.” 
I would add my approbation, confess the 
church falls under the rebuke, and say 
also that the American press has become, 
thanks to the publicity agent, in a high 
degree the composite house organ for the 
multifarious interests which know exactly 
what they want to publish. 

It is a familiar and deplorable fact that 
we do not get the whole truth about the 
churches, because they control the sources 
of information and fact. Every one of the 
larger denominations maintains a most 
circumspect press bureau, and there is 
new and peculiarly fitting meaning in 
the journalistic figure of speech, “the 
sacred cow.” 

zo 


Within the churches there are many 
journals and the circulation of them 
amounts, we are told, to about eight mil- 
lions. For the most part, these are in- 
effectual organs, which move at a slow 
dying rate, because the church is not wise 
enough to understand that it ought to place 
in editorial office men of journalistic in- 
tuition and training, instead of favored 
sons (and not infrequently superannuated 
grandfathers) of the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. There are not more than a dozen 
readable and potent church papers in the 
whole country. They ought to be the 
great defenders of their particular faith 
as well as generous and intelligent inter- 
preters of the common life. They are 
neither, take them all in all, and their 
technical and spiritual defects are respon- 
sible for the demand of church people upon 
the daily papers, the weekly reviews, and 
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the magazines for a large part of their 


religious nurture. 

Tivery reader knows what a great change 
has come with the decline of church jour- 
nalism. There is much to praise in the 
skill and enterprise of so-called secular 
editors not specially equipped to furnish 
the public with a spiritual valuation of 
the inmost problems of the day. But the 
simple truth is, religion requires the at- 
tention of experts. A minister feels as the 
physician does or the scientist when he 
reads a so-called popular article in his 
own field. 

e 


One of the most inadequate things on a 


printed page is the Saturday review of 


religion, in even the best of our papers. 
There is little substance or significance in 
this stuff. Is it not a curious commentary 
that every great newspaper has a spe- 
cialist on its staff for the expert writing 
of finance, politics, the drama, sports, 
and literature, but no one of the kind for 
religion? I am sure that the amazing 
ignorance and bigotry of our time would 
be reduced to a minimum, and the blessing 
of understanding would be abroad in the 
land, if the greatest single means of in- 
fluence on the mass of the people, namely, 
the daily press, would take this matter 
seriously and add another service in its 
function of forming publie opinion. 

It is true, as Willis J. Abbot, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor says, that 
“no printed word can carry the force and 
conviction that attend the personal appeal 
of an eloquent speaker,” but it is also true 
that the printed word, and not the radio, 
will finally be more persuasive in all 
matters of opinion; because opinion re- 
quires thought and reflection, and a voice 
either near or afar is able, after all, 
merely to stimulate the hearer to work 
out the truth for himself. That means to 
read it. Without such labor, there is no 
gain. Mr. Abbot tells us, ‘“Time was, that 
to advertise the church it was set upon a 
hill and its.bell told the times of its ac- 
tivity. The hilltops now, with all the sky- 
scrapers, do not seem as high as they once 
did, and the notes of the bell reach but 
comparatively few people. The news- 
papers can place the church on a mountain 
top where all may see, and no bell ever 
called so attentive a congregation as is 
preached day after day by their columns.” 
By advertising, Mr. Abbot means more 
than a conventional church notice before 
a service. He means the news of religion ; 
and the larger the significance of the news, 
the more glad is the heart of the able 
editor, and the more generous, I had al- 
most said profligate, is he in giving space 
tonite a J 

Religion is big news. Once church was 
a simple round of personal goodness, in 
the great mass of believers. But to-day 
religion is a factor in world change, be- 
eause human beings understand they must 


make the change. A man is certain that ~ 


after due account is taken of material 
wealth, it does not and cannot compensate, 
in the words of Mr. Tawney, “for arrange- 


“ments which insult his self-respect and 


impair his freedom, because a man is a 
soul.” ' 
spiritual emprise. 


The church is the institution of 


. 


greedy than their Latin neighbors.” 
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To-day the church explicitly evaluates 
and inspires every human interest on the 
planet. We have heard that Froude said 
we cannot “leave the present world to 
business men and the devil.” A long while 
ago it was written in the Bible, that “the 
highways were unoccupied, and the people 
walked in the by-ways.” That was minor, 
not major religion. Such parochial people 
awaited their reward in heaven, and a 


few of their children still attend neigh- 


borhood chapels. The mass of religionists 
are neither aloof from nor indifferent to 
life in the large, nor are they pursuing 
moral and social chimeras; rather they 
face the world of human appetites, as “the 
scaffolding from amid which,” again in the 
words of Mr. Tawney, the “life of the 
spirit must rise, and insist that this also 
is the material for the Kingdom of God. 
To such a temper all activities divorced 
from religion are brutal or dead, but none 
are too mean to be beneath or too great 


to be above it, since all, in their different 


degrees, are touched with the spirit that 


_ permeates the whole.” 


As an example of the power of religion 
on opinion in one great field, that of in- 
dustry, we recall the report of the church- 
men on the steelworkers five years ago. 
Men in spiritual armor aided only by facts, 
and supported by the press, changed the 
heart of the nation. A President in the 
White House said of the conditions dis- 
closed, to the heads of the corporation, 
“Gentlemen, these things must not be.” 
And they are not. 

The formation of opinion first conceived 
and then skillfully given to the public 
through the press and the pulpit and the 
platform was never achieved more wonder- 
fully and magnanimously. Human rights 
are prior and superior to economic 
appetites. 

This functioning of organized religion 
in an acute and particular case is now 
followed by permanent commissions which 
guard and improve the whole social order. 
From Roman Catholic to Unitarian, in 
theological diversity, organized religion is 
big business. The church has always been 
engaged in political and economic. in- 
terests. But to-day she examines herself 
and is ashamed. She publishes her own 
sins in the pursuit of a new heaven and a 
new earth. Everything human is hers to 
perfect. For example, she speaks by the 
mouth of one of her ministers, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, in the leading article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for June of 1926,—the 
best kind of publicity,—and shows as ugly 
a picture of Protestantism as ever shocked 
a Puritan conscience. 

This Protestantism is the main root of 
the capitalistic spirit, says Mr. Niebuhr, 
and “of all forms of Protestantism, Pu- 
ritanism has been most successful in en- 
couraging business enterprises.” Whence 
this economic dogma? “From the Bible,” 
he says, “which when it became the reli- 
gious authority of Protestant churches, 
gave teaching that was appropriated by 
the churches that prosperity was indubit- 
able proof of sanctity.” Protestant na- 
tions, continues Mr. Niebuhr, are in con- 
Sequence “at once more honest and more 
We 
have the virtues of “sobriety, honesty, and 


thrift,” and the sins of “power, pride, and 
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greed.” There is, he concludes, a pagan- 
ism of power as well as a paganism of 
licentious pleasure. 
_ In the Roman Catholie Church, the dis- 
tinguished Father John A. Ryan speaks 
of Mexico, and earnestly counsels his ex- 
cited colleagues to remember the lesson 
of church disestablishment in France. 
That would not yield to the political 
change from the monarchy until the Pope 
spoke the ultimate word. Again an eminent 
Boston layman of that church, Bernard J. 
Rothwell, admonishes with severity those 
of his own household who would violate 
the law of the land with respect to Pro- 
hibition. I cite these sentiments without 
expressing my opinion on the merits of 
them, and only to prove to you that to-day, 
if you are going to be a true religionist, 
you must look out upon the whole world 
and by every means in your power aid in 
the formation of public opinion. You are 
to overcome the world. ~ 

Here in this Institute we speak of poli- 
tics. But politics is what? It is not less 
than living spiritually for the state, and 
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for all the states. I see in the state the © 
most influential organization of our com- 
mon life, and I recall with gratitude the 
word of Lionel Curtis who came here as 
a publicist and departed as both evan- 
gelist and prophet, for he said: 

“Religion and politics are but two as- 
pects of life; to ignore the one is to miss 
the meaning of the other. The root prin- 
ciple of the commonwealth is love and the 
sense of duty to each other which love in- 
spires in men. And so it has moved down 
the ages, clothed in the stern attributes of 
the state, bursting the walls of cities, 
effacing the frontiers of nations, trans- 
cending the oceans and bridging their 
coasts. And so it will move until it has 
breached the barriers which divide the 
races of men and continents of the world, 
till freedom shall cover the earth as waters 
cover the sea.” 

In the Institute, religion as thus in- 
terpreted is always present, and I shall be 
happy if by a little I have made it artic- 
ulate aS we go on striving to make this 
the best of all possible worlds. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Fitting 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER :— 


Do you recall Matthew Arnold’s lines 
addressed to his father, Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, and their appropriateness at 
this time when we are all expressing 
our gratitude for the life of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot? 


“OQ strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm !” 

W.A. 
_ Boston, MASs. 


Heroism in Hardship 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN R#GISTER :— 


The distress in the British mining dis- 
tricts is extreme. It could not be other- 
wise. For a long time the miners had been 
getting starvation wages ; for three months 
they had had no wages at all. It is most 
ungenerous of R. Nicol Cross to intimate 
that they cannot be suffering much be- 
cause they are not rioting. Dr. Marion 
Phillips of the Women’s Committee in Lon- 
don writes of many half-starved mothers 
without strength to suckle their children ; 
of a two-weeks-old baby whose mother has 
died and who is totally unclad. She says: 
“No lad over fourteen is held eligible for 
Poor Law relief; no man. may have it 
either, and it is ‘on loan’ to the women 
and children.” The government is openly 
opposing the miners, and the Minister of 
Health is doing his utmost to cut down 
Poor Law help. 

Two Royal Commissions, the second ap- 
pointed by the present Tory government, 
have declared that the only salvation for 
the British coal-mining industry lies in 


a thorough reorganization of the industry, 
with the introduction of modern methods 
and machinery. To such a reorganization 
the mine-owners are stubbornly opposed. 
Instead, they are trying to meet the situa- 
tion by making still harder the living con- 
ditions of the miners, which have long been 
notoriously wretched. 


ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CHILMARK, MASS. 


Modernists in Episcopal Pulpits 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


For the past three months, off and on, 
I have been reading the sermons of Starr 
King, Price Collier, Robert Collyer, Brooke 
Herford, and others, and comparing these 
sermons of forty years ago with the ser- 
mons of the modernists in England and 
America, especially those being preached in 
Episcopal churches. The present type of 
modernist is the Unitarian of forty years 
ago. This could be better illustrated 
with excerpts from Boston pulpits of the 
Episcopal Church, and excerpts from these 
Unitarian preachers of years back; but 
quotations of this nature would fill space 
in your paper which could be used to 
better advantage, and I must leave my 
claim upon the evidence which has im- 
pressed me in my reading. 

This confirms my belief that Unitarian- 
ism is an influence, rather than a sect. 
This could be said of the Universalist 
preachers likewise, but access to these 
has not come to me as fully as I desired. 
All this is said in no spirit of criticism 
of any one system of belief. It is merely 
observation gathered from a variety of 
sources. The soft pedal is on dogmatic 
statements. Give the credit where it 
is due. 

ALBERT EH). GEORGE. 

WELLESLEY, MAss. 
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But What Sort of Religious Training? 


Mr. Ornitz and Mr. Wright discuss a pressing problem 


HAT churches do not lessen crime and 

that religious training is no antidote to 
eriminal tendencies in children is too 
wholesale a condemnation to escape the 
charge of bias. But the writer who brings 
this charge, Samuel Ornitz, provides food 
for thought in this matter in the Septem- 
ber issue of the New Masses. Mr. Ornitz 
is author of “Haunch, Paunch and Jowl,” 
and is an experienced social worker, who 
for twelve years handled juvenile delin- 
quency cases in the Children’s Society of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Another thesis, that the established 
churches are far less able to satisfy the 
purposes of religious education than the 
public schools, is developed in constructive 
discussion by Rey. Hubert A. Wright, Uni- 
tarian minister at Ridgewood, N.J., who 
writes of “Religion in the Schools” in the 
Educational Review. 

Under the title of “Do the Churches 
Corrupt Youth?’ Mr. Ornitz declares that 
the most notorious criminals of recent 
years had received thorough religious 
training in youth, that intense study of 
religion in childhood is declared by sci- 
entists to lead to sexual crimes, and that 
ministers are often responsible for the 
production of criminals, since “they get 
their first chance at the child.” He cites 
the instance of Gerald Chapman, who 
showed such promise in his early Roman 
Catholic training that his aunt wanted him 
to be educated for the priesthood; of the 
Whittemore gang, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, who all had religious training. 
He states that he has had first-hand con- 
tact with all sorts of criminals, and 
asserts: “It is extremely rare to find a 
man or woman answering for some heinous 
crime who has not had some sort of reli- 
gious training, simple or elaberate.” 

Mr. Ornitz’s testimony goes counter to 
that of many jurists who account, at least 
in part, for the rising tide of criminality 
among youth by the lack of religious 
training in childhood. The writer also, as 
a special prosecutor, capitalizes on the 
failures of religious education, leaving the 
reader to ignore its known successes in 
building character and preventing crime. 
To Mr. Ornitz, apparently, religious train- 
ing, well done or badly done, is just reli- 
gious training ; religion is religion, and that 
religion is the standard orthodox variety. 
His criticism, is of that undiscriminating 
sort that animates the anti-religious revolt 
in Russia. With bitter satire he says: 
“Perhaps religious instruction is too ter- 
rible for the young mind to withstand.” 
He writes, ‘Perhaps it should be delayed 
until later in life, when the intellect can 
stand the strain of the many horrors and 
monstrosities that are bound up with the 
standard religious interpretation of God.” 

All this, however, raises a legitimate 
question : How efficacious, as a single sav- 
ing influence, is the indoctrination of a 
religion that appeals to fear and a desire 
for self-salvation in a futuristic world as 
motives for well-doing, that conditions sal- 
vation on an atrocious blood-atonement 
bargain, and that makes it possible to gain 


this salvation in the last five minutes of 
a life of ruthless wrongdoing? And, even 
when such a religion forestalls a life of 
crime, what sort of spiritual citizen is he 
whose life is ruled by such motives and 
such doctrine? The regenerated lives and 
the noble characters with which the his- 
tory of orthodox religion abounds have 
had their foundations in deep spiritual 
verities and profound psychological ex- 
periences that have no necessary kinship 
with such paltry theology. Let there be 
a generation of youth trained, both in 
home and church, in a reasonable and 
humane religion, before the case for reli- 
gious education is closed. : 

Mr. Wright’s article contends that the 
established churches are not in any sense 
as able “to train our youth to think and 
act straight along spiritual and ethical 
lines as are the publie schools.” His case 
for the secular school reads, in part: 


The whole trend of education in the 
schools has been in the direction of a 
genuine and worthy religious development. 
What means do the churches withhold 
from the schools for the accomplishment of 
this end that might serve to thwart it? 
I think, only one. Certainly, in reserving 
to themselves the right to impart doctrine 
they have been badly fooled. Doctrine is 
a term men like to apply to religious 
philosophy. Call it what you will, learning 
vital truths about the soul, about God, 
about sin, about good and evil, could never 
be reserved exclusively to any single in- 
stitution that has its bounds anywhere 
within the borders of life itself. To 
reserve these things is to reserve the uni- 
verse from the zenith to the horizon and 
back again both ways. There is no church 
coterminous with the multiplicity of issues 
that stir men’s souls, and it is very certain 
that the common school is somewhere 
within the realm of the great Invisible 
Church. This is not an attempt to get 
lost in a maze of metaphysics. The fact 
remains that a boy on the carpet ‘in the 
office,” face to face with the benignant 
and just principal, will be indoctrinated 
into what is involved in good and bad 
conduct in a way that will kindle in his 
heart a distinctly religious emotion, so 
completely will the lesson penetrate into his 
very vitals. He will learn something about 
righteousness ; and it won’t be couched in 
pietistic phrases, thereby weakening its 
effectiveness with him. 

The terminology of the pietist weakens 
his point of contact with his patients, 
especially young people. They do not un- 


derstand the “lingo.” Churchmen have in- 


herited unfortunate names for things. 
Naturally-born young men shun people 
who teach in a goody-good tone about “sin 
and salvation,” “righteousness,” “faith,” 
“forgiveness,” and “damnation.’’ They do 
not take to “sermons.” But in a school 
things are different: they get their ser- 
mons with telling effectiveness from as- 
sembly rostrums and in the class rooms, 
they learn the way of the righteous and 
they walk therein, they are taught to love 
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and they do love in the way of the good ~ 
old “agapad” of the Gospels. In fact, no 
good school man can do his work with- 
out religion; every schoolhouse is a 
temple and every schoolroom a sanctuary. | 
Regularly, in a public high school that I 
know, there can be seen an assembly of 
a thousand pupils sobering without a word 
of warning into a worshipful stillness of 
the heart, listening to a reading from the 
Bible, uniting in prayer, and singing with 
an intensity, a volume, a relish, that comes 
only from the heart of immortal youth. 
The man who denies that the “right spirit” 
is here renewed within them is deaf to 
the sense and sounds of reverence. 

Of course it is not always so. There is 
the school man who never escapes from the 
mechanism of his system. He is the effi- 
ciency expert. His school is a soulless 
thing, and he is _ satisfied if it runs 
smoothly., 

The objection is made that respect for law 
and order, teaching good citizenship, the 
big business of the school, is not teaching 
religion. Pupils conform out of necessity ; 
they are not “converted,” they are only 
suppressed in obedience to enforced regula- 
tions. Every teacher knows this is a fallacy. 
Order, respect for law, discipline, self- 
control, every attitude that makes for suc- 
cess in the schoolroom, is a condition of 
the heart or it is nothing. The control of 
the schoolroom is an emotional control; it 
is in no sense due to a magician’s machina- 
tion or a police department. Witness the 
immediate loss of control when an injustice 
is done, and the hostility in the spirit of 
things when the master loses his temper. 

As a matter of fact, our young people, so 
wholly are they the natural sons of God, 
can be controlled only when they are sure 
that the teacher is converted to righteous- 
ness, justice, love, patience, and truth. 

The control of a school is an enterprise 
in which the highest and holiest resources 
of the young person’s moral nature are 
enlisted. There is no such thing as an 
automatic son of God, but there is such 
a thing as a school of a thousand pupils 
self-governed because the very best ideals 
in social relations have been presented 
to them with an attractiveness that has 
taken a lasting hold upon their consciences. 

No worth-while teacher of English litera- 
ture can escape the demands in his subject 
for religious and moral training. It is not 
the purpose of this subject to point morals 
or teach religion; but both are inevitable, 
and the effectiveness of the instruction is 
increased because it is incidental. What 
teacher can interpret ‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” and escape religion? How can 
one present Stevenson’s moral fables, © 
“Markheim,” for instance, and ayoid a dis- 
cussion of conscience, the Better-Self—“The 
hand of God, stretched forth against sin’’? 
To teach Milton and not. to teach religion 
would require a pedagogical freak of no 
small dimensions. Carlyle’s “Hssay on 
Burns” and Burns himself contain more 
philosophy of religion with more lessons 
on maladjustments in social relations than 
all the catechisms combined. What class 
ever read any of George Bliot without 
getting into religion? No senior class ever 
read the minor poems of Browning with- 
out looking into the inner life of men, or 

(Continued on page 885) ; 


Writers to the Fore 


This summer, a notable incident has been the prominence granted to literature by the public 


press. 


Certain happenings in the world of letters have attained the dignity of “front page stuff”: 


Rudyard Kipling’s speech on receiving a medal from the Royal Society of Literature; the seventieth 
birthday anniversary of Bernard Shaw, with his pungent address at the dinner given in his honor; the death of 
Israel Zangwill, the gifted Jew who, as the New York World said of him, “into his sixty-two years as teacher, 


novelist, dramatist, and propagandist, crowded the lives of a dozen men.” 
them, indicate that the man of letters is still by no means without influence among us. 


Meredith 


GrorGch MerepitH. By J. B. Priestley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Last, but by no means least of the 
quartet of volumes introducing the new 
series of English Men of Letters, comes 
Mr. Priestley’s Meredith. It is a sincere 
tribute to a great writer, including, as it 


does, a just estimate of his many-sided 


powers. In fact, it is less a biography 
than a critical essay, searching and care- 
fully prepared, on the art and philosophy 
of the creator of Diana Warwick and Sir 
Willoughby Patterne. If we are not mis- 
taken, the aim and purpose of the series 
has been to provide the reader with short, 
concise records of the life-stories of famous 
writers, laying stress less on the literary 
than on the human aspects of their re- 
spective careers. Certainly, this is true 


of the previous volumes which have ap- 


peared, a notable collection including 
Chesterton's Browning, Trollope’s Thacke- 
ray, and Canon Ainger’s Lamb. Through- 
out the long succession, the dominant in- 
terest has been less critical than biograph- 
ical. This fact, Mr. Priestley chooses to 
ignore. Rather, for his own purposes, he 
meets it with deliberate contradiction. 
The first sentence of his preface asserts, 
“Tf the main purpose of this book had 
been biographical and not critical, I should 
not have had the audacity to attempt it”; 
adding, a little farther on, “As the chief 
business of this volume, like the others 
in the series, is criticism, etc.” And true 
to this misapprehension, as we believe it 
to be, of the space at his command, he 
proceeds to devote but a small portion to 
the life-story of his subject, giving over 
the remaining three-quarters of his pages 
to a careful analysis of the motives and 
thought-forms underlying Meredith’s prose 
and verse. This is done with painstaking 
faithfulness, scholarly insight, and breadth 
of view. Manifestly, it is work done con 
amore. Mr. Priestley loves Meredith’s 
work, and accords it a high place in Eng- 
lish literature. Yet he is fair, sensitive to 
faults, and does not hesitate to point them 
out. Particularly concerning Meredith as 
a poet, he is forced to concede that often 


- his poems are marred by a “crabbed un- 


couthness”; “throughout much of his 
verse, he is not feeling anything; his 
attitude of mind is purely didactic and 
untouched by emotion; and not being an 


instinctive artist in this form, his ear 


never comes into play.” “He is undoubtedly 
a poet, a considerable poet; but he is not 
a great poet’—an opinion now generally 
accepted as close to truth. 

Perhaps the best portion of the book is 
the chapter which deals with Meredith’s 
theory of the Comic Spirit. This is done 
exhaustively and well. It was necessary 
that it should be so, since the Meredithian 
idea of comedy furnished the paramount 
motive of his many novels, of which an 
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GEORGE MEREDITH 


GCM EES 
examination follows, the two chapters on 
Meredith’s fiction, its form, scope, and 
general characteristics bringing the work 
to a well-rounded close. Here, also, the 
writer’s fair-mindedness is pleasantly 
manitest. Giving to the novels the high 
praise as successions of episodes which is 
their just due, Mr. Priestley confesses 
that, as a story-teller, Meredith is a fail- 
ure. “He does the supremely difficult thing 
well and the easy thing very badly.” “He 
was always too self-conscious to be a really 
great artist.” ‘The general conduct of the 
narrative is nothing to him;... he is 
pre-eminently the novelist of great scenes.” 

But it is the biographical chapters which 
the average reader will find most interest- 
ing. There is just enough to make us 


- Hichens. 


These, by the recognition granted 
A.R. H. 


want to know more. Meredith is one of 
the least known and understood figures in 
literature. Altogether tantalizing is the 
brief outline of the novelist’s personality, 
this tailor’s son who lived to be ashamed 
of his origin, who with all his gifts was 
the victim of a pride which attained the 
proportions of a besetting sin, to which 
almost all his faults were traceable. Yet, 
when all is said, an attractive picture is 
left on the reader’s mind, of Meredith the 
man, abounding in vitality, delighting in 
life, finding in his many friends and the 
exercise of his gifts unfailing pleasure, his 
old age crowned with the laurels of fame. 
But it is only a charcoal sketch, not a 
portrait in oils. The latter offers a rich 
opportunity for another artist. A.R. H. 


Strikes Deep 


THE UNEARTHLY. By Robert Hichens. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.50. 

Nowadays, every novelist, soon or late, 
takes his fling at postwar psychology. For 
contemporary writers of fiction, the mental 
and emotional states bequeathed to the 
world by the World War constitute an 
irresistible attraction. The latest story- 
teller to yield to the temptation is Robert 
One of the few present-day 
writers who can describe scenery with the 
skill of a genuine artist, and who can 
create conversation with almost equal 
ability, but whose paramount interest lies 
in the inner life of humankind, he now at- 
tempts to dissect the disturbed moral and 
intellectual conditions existing in the 
modern world, particularly in their rela- 
tion to religion. The Unearthly, which 
might just as well have been called The 
Awakening, The Deepening, The Miracle, 
or The Jew, is the story of the conver- 
sion of a modern flapper through her con- 
tact with a Russian Jew, the power of 
whose unworldly life and lofty ideals 
breaks up in her heart the fountains of 
the great deep, conquering her frivolity 
with the aspirations and motives of a 
noble womanhood. The transformation is 
chiefly wrought by means of thought 
transference. 

Peter Kharkoff has the power of mak- 
ing others share his thoughts. His pres- 
ence at a cathedral service causes an 
eloquent preacher to add to his sermon a 
postscript contradicting what he has just 
said. The very sight of him upsets a 
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British spinster, middle-aged, sensible, con- 
ventional, to the extent of revolutionizing 
her entire life. To Hugo Dennistone, 
typical young Englishman, hopelessly 
crippled by an accident on the hunting- 
field, he brings new ideals, a complete spir- 
itual volte-face. Even of Count Beresov, 
a fellow countryman, worldling, barbarian, 
Jew-hater, he makes a changed man. But it 
is in the transfiguration of Imogen Lowrie 
that this strange influence reveals itself 
most clearly. She is the central figure 
of the story. About her the plot revolves. 
She is skillfully portrayed. Like Marjorie 
Ferrar, in Galsworthy’s Silver Spoon, and 
a score of other young girls in current fic- 
tion, type of the unmoral; pleasure-hunting 
younger generation, Imogen, painted, bril- 
liant, self-centered, finds herself confronted 
with duties and interests of whose existence 
she has never dreamed. Her lover’s acci- 
dent summons her to a sacrifice against 
which she inwardly rebels. The succes- 
Sive steps whereby she is brought to sub- 
mit to her self-denial constitute the main 
thread of a narrative which in the course 
of its long unwinding transfers the reader 
from Canterbury to Geneva, to the Riviera, 
with occasional London intermissions, and 
finally to the Engadine, where it ends in 
a climax not altogether satisfying or con- 
vincing. For signs are not wanting to 
indicate that, like many another novelist, 
Mr. Hichens develops a situation which 
gets beyond his control. Instead of the 
end crowning all, as it was intended to 
do, it is the weakest part of the entire 
book. Still, the story has power. Written 
in the author’s characteristic spirit, sophis- 
ticated, outspoken (in .one detail to the 
point of vulgarity), unpleasantly prone to 
lay stress on the eroticism latent in femi- 
nine nature, The Unearthly is interesting. 
It makes you think. There is much keen 
insight into human nature. There are 
passages, not a few of them, which have 
the true flavor of spiritual idealism. 
“Think courageously. Make a habit of 
thinking courageously. Whenever a fear 
comes to you, refuse it lodging. Be piti- 
less to it. Don’t let it stay with you for 
a moment. The greatest mistake a human 
being can make is to think that his nature 
is evil. It is not. And everyone has had 
moments when he has known that it is not, 
has not merely thought—but known.” It 
will be interesting to watch how the read- 
ing public responds to this tale of spir- 
itual conquest. In our opinion, in The 
Unearthly Mr. Hichens shows a marked 
advance over his previous novels, even the 
highly rated Garden of Allah. A.B. H. 


A New Issue 


Mr. Isaacs. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The reader who holds that, when con- 
fronted by the flood of new novels, the 
best thing to do is to read an old one, 
has nowadays ample opportunity to in- 
dulge his taste. Messrs. Houghton Mifflin 
are bringing out an attractive edition of 
the earlier stories of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick and Willa Cather, while the Mac- 
millan Company are doing the same thing 
for F. Marion Crawford. The first volume 
of their Sorrento edition of Crawford is, 
appropriately enough, Mr Isaacs, the story 
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which won its author popular recognition. 
Well bound and handsomely printed, the 
book is entitled to a place in any library. 
One of the greatest of American novelists 
a generation ago, Mr. Crawford amply de- 
serves a revival of interest in his work. 
Both on account of its writer and of its 
own intrinsic merits, Mr. Isaacs is well 
worth reading. 


On the Nile 


A WAYFARER IN Eaypr. By Annie A. Quibell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

In these days when so many Americans 
spend the summer in foreign parts, travel 
books are popular. At all events, tis is 
the conclusion of the publishers of A Way- 
farer in Egypt, and other books of travel, 
the whole forming “The Wayfarer Series.” 
Annie A. Quibell is a student of Egypt, its 
history from ancient times, with particular 
reference to archeology. Part of her book 
she devotes to recent discoveries by ex- 
cavators, offering considerable fresh ma- 
terial. The book as a whole is well 
proportioned between records of travel, 
descriptive narrative, and history. Mrs. 
Quibell has not only traveled widely 
throughout this fascinating country and 
gone exhaustively into its history ; she has 
also shared in recent excavations, chiefly 
through close association with scholars 
and archeologists. Most of the places 
described have figured widely in narrative 
and history; as Port Said, the Nile Delta, 
the pyramids; the citadel and the churches 
of Cairo, the Sahara, Luxor, and Assuan. 
The value of Mrs. Quibell’s description 
is her method of treatment—her book 
presents the modern way of seeing a coun- 
try. It is an honest, thoroughgoing, and 
unusually entertaining volume. It is not 
touched with genius, nor even marked by 
a distinctive style. But it is a good travel- 
book, and lends interest to wayfarers in 
Egypt unfamiliar with the places to visit 
and the right things to do. E. H.C. 


Way Down East 


By Frank K. Rich. Phila- 
$2.00. 

Not so much a novel as a series of 
sketches, most of them east in the form 
of conversations, centering in a single 
person. Caleb Peaslee is a Maine farmer 
of the old-fashioned type, one of those 
quaint characters found more often on the 
stage or in novels than in actual life. 
Like Uncle Josh Whitcomb, made famous 
by Denman Thompson, Caleb is a kindly 
old Yankee, whose quaint speech abounds 
in homely wisdom and keen wit, expressed 
in phrases pungent and highly original. 
Naturally, the older reader will be re- 
minded of Edward Noyes Westcott’s David 
Harum, whom Caleb much resembles, not 
always to his own advantage. ‘There is 
even a horse trade, which in the earlier 
story is much better done. Yet those not 
tired of agricultural fiction employing the 
“By Gosh” vernacular will find this latest 
example by no means without merit. 
Many of the incidents recorded are really 
funny, while remaining reasonably close 
to reality. If you are looking for a book 
clean, entertaining, and demanding no 
excessive mental strain, this one will suit 
you admirably. A. RB. H. 
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Comedy Dissected 

A CLINIC ON THE Comic. By Bradley Gilman. 
Nice, France: Imprimerie Universelle. . 

Dr. Gilman has adopted the empirical 
or clinical method of dealing with the 
ancient problem of the nature of the comic. 
It is not improper to mention that he is 
full of good stories on almost every page, 
many of them old enough and good enough 
to have another round. He attempts a 
new classification of the comic, and a new 
statement of the difference between wit 
and humor. Perhaps he is a little pe- 
dantic; certainly he does not seem to 
carry one beyond Carlyle’s statement, 
which he quotes, that wit has to do with 
the mind and humor with the heart. As 
to the central question of what it is that 
makes people laugh, he makes, or empha- 
sizes, the important point that laughter 
is an expression of pleasure, of physical 
vitality, and of mental control. Seen in 
this light, the old motto of “Laugh and 
grow fat” takes on a new significance. A 
laugh is pleasurable, healthy, and tonic 
to the system in its very nature. But it 
is as significant of mental well-being as 
of physical; in fact, it may express the 
domination of the mind over painful situa- 
tions. Dr. Gilman rather justifies the say- 
ing of Emerson that “no man's work is so 
important that it cannot be spared if he 
take himself too seriously.” Perhaps the 
ability to see the funny side of things is 
one of the clearest signals of mental mas- 
tery of situations and of a man’s inner re- 
sources and spiritual attainments. 8.8. R. 


Impressive 

Kine oF Dreams: A ROMANCE OF THE DAys 
or Cuzist. By G. R. Warmington. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

This is an excellent novel of the time 
of Christ. The hero is a young Egyptian 
of royal lineage, educated as a physician, 
but also trained as a possible ruler of an 
independent Egypt. While his nobles are 
maturing their schemes. he goes to Pales- 
tine where, he has heard, another Prince 
is gathering the people about him to strike 
against Rome, the purpose of his journey 
being to effect an alliance between the two 
countries. Perhaps one-half the book tells 
of his sojourn in Palestine, his meeting 
with Jesus, his friendship with the dis- 
ciples, and the spectacle of the trial and 
crucifixion. The narrative is exceptionally 
well done, with a realism that is impres- 
sive. The pictures of Jesus, in various © 
well-remembered episodes, are vivid and 
eonvincing. The young Egyptian learns 
spiritual wisdom from Jesus, more from 
his personality than his teaching, and re- 
turns to Egypt more desirous of a kingdom 
of the spirit than the plottings of his 
nobles. Throughout there is a beautiful 
love story. Miss Warmington is said to be 
widely read in Egyptology. She has writ- 
ten an effective novel, with an atmosphere 
that pervades it and a picturesque power 
that carries. Whether she was wise or 
not in trying to identify the young Bgyp- 
tian with the rich young ruler of the 
Gospel story (who was really the ruler 
of a synagogue) may be open to ques- 
tion. But the value of her work is be- 
yond dispute. BRS 
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A Coahuillan Maid 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Brothers to the ancient tribes of higher 
lands—to the Shoshones, the Utes—there 
live on the Pacific slopes and uplands the 
gentle folk called Coahuillan (Koh-ah- 
weel-yahn). Soft of voice and slow of 
speech, they went their peaceful ways for 
who knows how many centuries before Ca- 
brillo, in the name of the Spanish king, 
found his way into the “Harbor of the 
Sun” on the 28th of September, 1542. 

Three Coahuillan men they were who 
ran down to the little cove where lay the 
Spanish caravels, the Victoria and San 
Salvador, and by means of signs communi- 
cated to the commander that their people 
had learned of the travels of Coronado in 
the interior. : 

This is a story of an Indian girl who 
lived in a sunny cafion many generations 
before the coming of Cabrillo. Laloo was 
her name, perhaps. Some such pretty 
name she had when she was little. 

The long line of warriors, squaws, and 
papooses—no, not warriors! hunters rather 
were those Coahuillan men (their wars 
were never more serious than big family 
quarrels, I think; certainly nothing like 
the fights of their eastern kinsmen—the 
Troquois, the Senecas, for instance!)—- 
well, this long line of men, women, and 
children had gone over Gold Hill. It was 
beaded by Laloo’s father, Chief Bigone, 
‘and closed by little Mim, a short-legged 
boy... ~ 
When Mim disappeared behind Old Bear 
- Rock, Laloo came down from her perch in 
a tall dead pine tree and went slowly 
towards the largest of the tepees scattered 
about the big fire-hole. If she had not 
' been a Coahuillan maiden, she might have 
cried. Instead, she set her white teeth 

very hard and worked as-fast as she 
could, as soon as she had reached “home.” 

What Laloo was doing was taking the 
hard brown husks off small pifiones. 
Pifiones are three-cornered little nuts that 
grow on certain old pines. The very trees 
that yielded that old harvest to Laloo’s 
people hundreds of years ago are still 
standing on a slope that goes down all 
the way from a high mountain straight 
into the sea. ’ 

How still was the air about the Indian 
girl that afternoon so long ago! The 
summer sun was beating along the sand 
‘paths that led back and forth among the 
living places, where every day many little 
feet and many big feet were always moy- 
ing. But no feet traveled the sand paths 
now,-unless it might be the very silent 
little ones of Bechi, the black beetle. Not 


very good company, however, was that 


Bechi, though Laloo looked up often from 
her nut-husking to see if he was still 
standing on his hard and shining head. 

Inside the tepee the old blind woman 
Kyka was breathing heavily. Laloo 
peeped in at her. Yes, she had fallen 
asleep. It would be many minutes before 
she wakened and asked if the pifiones 
were all husked, and if not why were they 
not and why were the girls of this time 
so very lazy? 

“And if I ran up to Old Bear Rock, 
perhaps I could see the one who is bring- 
ing Eeb home!” thought Laloo, immedi- 
ately putting down the big husking basket. 

“And suppose Kyka wakens and calls 
for you?’ the Indian girl’s conscience de- 
manded; whereupon another thought 
popped out, whispering: “‘Wasn’t it be- 
eause Kyka loves you best and always 
wants you near her that she asked you 
to stay behind when all the others were 
going?” 

“But I shall miss the fun that all the 
other boys and girls are having—to see 
old Eeb caught!’ lLaloo spoke out loud, 
just as if her other thoughts had been her 


father, old Kyka, and lame Mim talking 


te her. 

“Laloo, are you there, girl? And are 
the pifones all husked?”’ It was Kyka 
aroused from her slumbers. “Laloo, my 
little girl!” 

Laloo picked up the basket and called 
gently, “I am now working, Mother of 
my Mother!” ; 

The old woman smiled and fell asleep 
once more. 

Swiftly Laloo’s small brown fingers 
tossed the little brown nut-shelly. The 
heap of nut-meats rose high in the eating 
basket. She was running a race with the 
sun, now. Before it dipped behind Gold 
Hill she meant to have the nuts all ready. 
She was forgetting her disappointment. 
Thinking of how pleased Kyka and her 
father would be when eating-time came 
again, she did not look up from her work 
for a very long time. , 

Suddenly she noticed a big black shadow 
moving on the nearest sand path. 

“Heb !” 

But why was not her father, her brother, 
or one of the other strong young men of 
of the tribe leading Heb? Rising, with her 
precious basket of nut-meats on her arm, 
she was about to spring through the open- 
ing of the tepee; for Eeb, you know, was 
a big brown bear who had been seen be- 
yond Gold Hill and was supposed to be 
stealing the sweets stored by Laloo’s 
people for use during the rainy season. 


Before she had taken a step, however, 
Laloo changed her mind. Why not put 
old Eeb in a safe place where he could 
do no more mischief? But how? How 
could a little girl hope to control this 
immense old bear? He did not seem fierce. 
He was not angry. He acted just like 
a curious, meddling great dog. Laloo took 
a few short steps towards him and held 
out her basket. 

“Sniff, sniff!’ she said, very softly, al- 
most laughing. “Oh, so it was my sweet 
little pifones that you came for, old Heb! 
Well now, you just come along!” 

Slowly she started to back down the 
sand path that led in the opposite direc- 
tion from where Heb had come. She was 
very calm. She even paid a little atten- 
tion to black Bechi, who was still standing 
on his head after all these hours! Slowly 
old Eeb made up his mind to follow. 
Slowly. Slowly. If Kyka had not been 
blind, she would have screamed in terror 
at that sight; but Kyka still slept, while 
Laloo held her basket close to old Eeb’s 
nose, and let her sure little feet guess 
which was the way back to the cave where 
the sweets were stored. 

Plop! Popp-plop, plop! Still old Eeb 
followed, like a great hungry dog, always 
sniff-sniffing at the basket which she held 
at his big soft nose. Bump—she had 
backed into the rude door that closed the 
cave. She scattered some pifiones on the 
ground before the bear while she lifted 
the heavy pine bar that held it shut, and 
when Eeb looked up for more nuts, she 
was tossing them on the floor inside 
the cave. 

Eeb sniffed and looked up at Laloo’s 


His Song 


He sang of joy; whate’er he knew of 
sadness 
He kept for his own heart’s peculiar 
share ; 
So well he sang, 
gladness 
To be sole tenant there. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


the world imagined 


Sentence Sermon 


I will shew thee my faith 
works.—James ti. 18. 


by my - 


basket. This she showed him while she 
tossed more nuts inside. 

“Go in! Go in!” she told him, eagerly. 

And in old Eeb went, eating as fast as 
he could find the little nuts. 

Laloo placed her basket on the ground, 
lifted the gate back into place, and laid 
the wooden bar across. Old Heb was 
eaught and caged! 

Back to her work in front of her father’s 
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tepee she ran, laughing and laughing. 
How she must hurry now to catch up 
with her work! What fun there would 
be when her father Bigone and all the 
long line of hunters, men and boys, women 
and children, came trailing back from 
their long hunt! They would be tired 
and hungry and disappointed. They would 
be glad to see the little basket heaped high 
with pifiones. She would have for them 
more than they could possibly eat! 

And when her father had finished telling 
Kyka how old Eeb could not be found 
anywhere, she would laugh and come out 
and stand before her father, saying: 

“Come, my father! Come, Mim! Laloo 
could not leave her mother’s mother to 
help you go in search of old Heb, so old 
Eeb came in search of little Laloo! No, 
in search of sweet pifiones !’’ 

That would be a big brave speech for a 
Coahuillan maid to make to her father 
and his people. But the Coahuillans al- 
ways loved a joke, so of course they would 
laugh. And of course they would go about 
telling the story many times—oh, many, 
many times—so that when the children of 
other races should come asking for stories 
of lost days, this one about Laloo’s bear 
would be by someone well remembered. 


{All rights reserved] 


A Puppy Picnic 
MARGARET HILL 


“Maybe they’ll gather manners with the 
years,” sighed Mrs. Wright, seated on the 
top step of her piazza with her neighbor, 
Mrs. Reed. 

“We've been at it several years,” sighed 
Mrs. Wright, “and have we made much 
progress? Seems to me Billy wakes up 
every morning with a clean slate for a 
mind—everything sponged off it that I’ve 
ever tried to teach him. 

“You'd think, for instance, he’d never 
even heard of the custom of shaking 
hands. Mrs. Carter called yesterday after- 
noon. Mischief possesses Billy always, the 
' instant she steps inside the house. I’d 
never call him in to see her, be sure of 
that; but she never fails to ask for him. 
Yesterday I hoped she’d overlook him, but 
as usual she asked, ‘And where’s dear little 
Billy? Mayn’t I see him? I happened 
to know he was clean, so I had to call 
him; and how do you think he entered 
the living room?” 

“All fours?’ suggested Mrs. Reed, smil- 
ing, for she had a soft spot in her heart 
for Billy, as for all small boys. 

“Worse. He turned a handspring from 
the door, and landed at Mrs. Carter’s feet. 
Simply beaming he was as he faced her, 
and I admit it was a fine handspring. He 
said he’d just learned it—out on the lawn 
with the other youngsters.” 

“Didn’t she laugh?” 

“Laugh ? She never laughs. She 
squealed, and then put out her hand and 
said ‘How do you do, Billy? and of course 
Billy never so much as saw her hand until 
I gave the usual prodding. That’s what 
started me off. They’re all old enough to 
shake hands, and we’ve told them to one 
million times. They mean to, but they 
never do. How can we make them?” 

“Mother! Hoo-ee, Mother! Where are 
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you?” It was Billy’s voice from the back 
yard. 
“Mother!” It was Johnny Reed’s voice, 


also from the back yard. 

“Here!” called both mothers, as from 
long habit, and went on talking till two 
small boys in Indian suits whirled around 


Private Personal Property 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


A hollyhock—the red one—moved, 
Though not a breeze was stirring; 
I listened, and I held my breath— 
I caught the lightest whirring! 


The poppies fluttered silken skirts ; 
The pansies in their places 

Looked pleased and knowing all at once— 
I saw it in their faces. 


I knew a fairy was about! 
I felt so thrilled, so merry ! 
(Sometimes, in gardens, you may have 
Your own especial fairy.) 


the house, two fat Airedale puppies gal- 
loping at their heels. 

“Mother, we want a picnic!”. began 
Billy. 

“May we, Mother? Just over in Hill’s 
Field. Just sandwiches and eggs and 
things,” urged Johnny. 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised,’ said Mrs. 
Reed, warding off the puppies’ gambols. 

“You may, if you'll have a new kind of 
picnic,’ said Mrs. Wright. “A puppy 
picnic.” 

“Take Romy and Remy?” piped Johnny. 
“*Course. We meant to.” The two Aire- 
dale balls of mischief were brothers and 
were grandly named Romulus and Remus. 

“T mean if you'll spend some time on 
them—training them. If I put up scraps 
for them, in your lunch box, will you 
teach them to shake hands? Any dog can 
learn in one lesson. Here they are grow- 
ing up. High time they learned manners, 
don’t you think?’ Mrs. Wright spoke 
without guile, but she and Mrs. Reed 
flashed glances, and both laughed like 
schoolgirls as they rose to assemble 
lunches, water bottles, and the usual 
picnie paraphernalia. 

“Let’s!” shouted Billy, turning his hand- 
spring. 

. “Let’s!” shouted Johnny, adroitly stand- 
ing on his head. 

“Here you are.’ Two mothers were 
soon back. “And there’s a prize bone in 
the ice chest for the puppy who learns 
his lesson first,’ added Mrs. Wright. 

Two weeks, and again the same two 
mothers perched a sunshiny half-hour on 
the piazza steps. 

“IT thought of course she’d never come 


Roads 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


The land is full of winding roads 
That travel here and there; : 
Now up, now down, now straight ahead, 
They travel everywhere. 


And some are firm and clean and broad; 
Some narrow are, and hard; 

But we like best the one that leads 
Right into our front yard, 
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again, after the handspring call,” said Mrs. 
Wright. “So you can imagine how I felt 
when she rang the bell yesterday. ‘Billy’s 
out playing,’ I told her, when she asked 
for him. ‘I’m afraid he’s so far away 
in the field he wouldn’t hear if I called 
him.’ And of course at that moment Billy 
had to come in, dragging Romy by the 
collar. 

“‘Merey! Has he a puppy? And Mrs. 
Carter couldn’t have looked more squeam- 
ish if Billy had dragged in a pig. 


“How do you do, Mrs. Carter!’ says 


my son William, putting out the dirtiest 
little hand I ever saw, and for once need- 
ing no prodding. ‘And now if you'll please 
stoop down a little, and just say “How do 
you do”’—same’s you always say it to me, 
Remy’ll shake hands with you, too! I 
taught him—he’s old enough.’ ” 

Again two mothers laughed like school- 
girls. 

‘Did she?’ gasped Mrs. Reed. 

“She had to—Billy standing over her,” 
said Mrs. Wright. “If you could have 
seen her face, as Remy sat before her, 
waving one paw in the air, and Billy say- 
ing, ‘You have to take it, Mrs. Carter, he 
doesn’t know how to lay it ’zactly in your 
hand.’ ”’ 

“To have them think it’s fun to shake 
hands—it’s beyond all dreams! What fun 
Mrs. Carter has missed all her life!” 

And two small boys in Indian suits, fol- 
lowed by two roly-poly puppies, racing up 
the steps at that moment, were surprised 
to be caught and given bear hugs by two 
pretty mothers who could laugh like happy 
schoolgirls. 

[All rights reserved] 


Our Stars Are Named 


Norbury W. Thornton, in National Re- 
public, says: 

“On the blue field of the United States 
flag there are forty-eight white stars. 
These stars are arranged in a rectangular 
of six horizontal rows of eight stars in a 
row. Each star in the field represents a 
particular State in the American Union 
in the chronological order in which it 
was admitted. 


“The eight States in the first row of | 


stars in order are: Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and South Car- 
olina. 

“The eight States in the second row of 
stars in order are: New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

“The eight States in the third row of 
stars in order are: Ohio, Louisiana, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, Missouri. 

“The eight States in the fourth row 
of stars in order are: Arkansas, Michi- 
gan, Florida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota. ‘ 

“The: eight States in the fifth row of 
stars in order are: Oregon, Kansas, West 
Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. 

“The eight States in the sixth row of 
stars in order are: Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, Ari- 


zona, New Mexico.” 
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(renter Reasons for Reverence 


ae ~ Than Our Fathers Ever Knew” 


N TWO SUNDAYS this spring, two 

Unitarian ministers from their pulpits 
spoke first of how the gods had been 
fashioned by man, and then drew some con- 
clusions. Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., told “where to look for 
God,” and Rey. John H. Dietrich at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., said that the “great en- 
compassing All carries within itself the 
qualities for religion to revere and wor- 
ship.” Dr. Wicks’s address, somewhat 
abridged, follows: 


Ecclesiastical architects, finding their 
edifices weak—in danger of collapsing 
from the weight of roof and arches—place 
flying buttresses against the walls of their 
churches. They resort to external sup- 
ports. So the church, finding itself weak, 
has turned to external supports instead of 
strengthening itself from within. Man, in 
his weakness, has looked for strength be- 
yond himself. He has conceived of a God 
who would buttress his endangered life. 
Beset by temptation, struggling against 
adversity, threatened by danger, suffering 
in body, mind, or soul, he has bent the 
knee in prayer, expecting that from this 
God strength and healing would come. 

It must be admitted that the faith of 
men that there is a God beyond themselves 
who cares for them has helped many a 
man in times of weakness, just as a crutch 
is-sometimes necessary when strength of 
limb fails. But how much better if the 
limb be so strengthened that the crutch 
may be thrown away; how much better if 
a man can find divine strength within 
himself rather than expect it of a being 
above himself! 

I am not denying that there is a God 
watching over us with tender 
solicitude, ready to give us strength in our 
weakness, help in our trouble—though I 
find the doubts gather when I see a suffer- 
ing child, cursed at birth with a loath- 
some disease, inherited from the iniquity 
of another ; or when I see a saint tortured 
and dying by inches; or when I see the 
many pitfalls that beset the human path. 
I do not think my children would call me 
a loving father if I let them suffer when 
I might relieve them; if I punished them 
when someone else was naughty; if I did 
nothing for them until they fell upon their 
knees and prayed to me; if they had to beg 
me each morning to be good and kind; and 
then, if they did not call me by the right 
name, condemn them to eternal hell. That 
is the way God has been presented—one 
who needs to be praised and prayed to. 

Am I taking your God from you? Well, 
if your hold upon God is so weak that He 
may be taken away, I am quite willing. 
After I have plunged you into a sea of 
doubt, you may swim to land and thank 
God that he has given you strength and 
skill that enable you to swim. 

What I am contending for is that you 
will never find a God above you until you 
have found a God within you. Only when 
you find love welling up in your hearts— 
only when you discover yourself to be a 
moral being, will you conceive of a moral 


being above you. Only when you discover 
7 7 


your own strength, will you find that 
the strength of the universe is pouring 
through you. 

We know now how the popular gods 
were made. Their substance was human 
breath—and as evanescent. Men have 
projected into the heavens a _ glorified 
image of themselves and called it God. 
Seeing Him in their own likeness, they 
have turned complacently to their mirrors 
and said, “He hath made us in His own 
image.” Jehovah of the early Jews was 
an omnipotent Jew. He loved only Jews, 
and hated their enemies; He brought vic- 
tory to their arms; He was ready to com- 
mit any crime to enable them to possess 
the land of another people. What were 
the lives of Egyptian babies if by killing 
them he could free His people? As the 
Jews became better, their God became 
better, until the prophets conceived of a 
God who was as good as they themselves— 
a lover of righteousness. The Greek gods 
were only magnified Greeks. They did 
all that a Greek would do if he had the 
power. On the whole, these gods were a 
bad lot—given to earthly amours, jealous 
of each other, reflecting all human vices. 
Zeus owed his throne to killing his father, 
who tried to kill him. 

The orthodox Christian God was made 
in the same way. Already His throne is 
tottering. The God who loves only Chris- 
tians, who has devised enduring tortures 
for all who do not accept some dogmatic 
formula, is bound to fall as men become 
better and more enlightened. Where He 
lives, 
image of the gentle and loving Jesus—not 
a maker of hells, but a builder of eternal 
mansions. 

These older gods have been destroyed by 
the line of Prometheus, friend of man. 
The Promethean astronomers put an end 
to the gods of miracle; the men of science 
put an end to gods outside of the universe; 
Darwin put an end to the God of Genesis; 
Jesus put an end to the God of hate. What 
I am trying to show is that the gods were 
first framed in human minds and hearts, 
before they took on an independent exist- 
ence beyond human life. 

I would have you turn from the thought 
of an external god and look elsewhere. 
Put away your telescope; stop peering 
into a microscope; take away that stetho- 
scope from the breast of nature. Would 
you find God? Ask yourself, first, “What 
do I find divinest in myself?” 

Is it a love of truth, of goodness, of 
beauty—a love of these as they appear in 
lives about us? Certainly this love is 
divine. It gives us strength; it nerves us 
to every task; it enforces our sense of 
duty ; it welcomes sacrifice ; it turns a brave 
face to every danger; it knits us to our 
kind; it warms the heart with sympathy ; 
it welcomes children into the world, and 
eares for them with untiring devotion. 
That is, it does all that a god can do. 
Why not call this love, God? It is not the 
infinite God as yet, but since it recognizes 
no limit, it is on the way toward infinitude. 

To the question, “What is most divine 
within me?’ Jesus made answer, “Love.” 


he has been made over into the - 
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With Keats, it was beauty; with Shelley, 
love of mankind; with Herder, reason; 
with Goethe, liberty; with Emerson, it 
was duty. Love, beauty, reason, liberty, 
duty—each is divine, and they are one. 
They are like the prism, flashing all the 
colors of the rainbow, yet but different 
refraction of the one white. 

Christians have made no mistake when 
they turned from the Jehovah of the Jews 
and worshiped Jesus as God. I think the 
deity of Jesus is the best of the Christian 
dogmas; but why stop with Jesus? Why 
not recognize the divine in other men? 
Has Jesus been the only lover—the only 
liver and teacher of righteousness, the 
only one to lay down his life for humanity? 
What fearful myopia! Can you read the 
life of Francis of Assisi, the finest flower 
of Catholicism, and not see another 
Christ? Can you think of your mother 
and not say, “Greater love had not Jesus?” 

Whom do men really reverence and wor- 
ship? No God in the skies; no God of the 
printed page; no Jehovah of Jewish rev- 
elation—but Godlike men. They pay hom- 
age to a Gautama, a Confucius, a William 
of Orange, Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln. 
The instinct is a sound one. We must 
needs love the best when we see it in best 
men. When we do not find it in men, we 
ereate it in myth. We make a King 
Arthur, a Parsifal, a Galahad ; and we are 
not content with our heroes until we have 
enveloped them in myth and legend—as 
with Jesus, Washington, Lincoln. 

When a man discovers the divine within 
himself and in human nature, the external 
gods fall from their fhrones.: The only 
throne left them is in the kingdom pro- 
claimed by Jesus—the kingdom within. A 
God regnant within the human heart is a 
God of power, doing all Godlike things. 

Let the old gods go. They have served 
their purpose. If you keep them at all, 
let them be as myths, breathing only in 
the poet’s breath. They are like the grass 
of summer, flourishing for a season only 
to wither at last; like the rose of dawn 
that fades even as it blossoms, while the 
Great Reality—the life that gave green- 
ness to the grass and sweetness to the 
rose—remains. 

At last all the paths that man has taken 
to find God converge and are one. This 
inner vision of ideal perfection becomes 
our God. Is it only a vision, only a fancy, 
dying with our breath? Has it no reality? 
If not, it is our work to make it more real 
—creators we of a God who from ever- 
lasting to everlasting is God. 


In the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Dietrich said: 

As we look back over this long pro- 
cession of gods in which the people have 
believed from time to time, we realize that 
in character they are merely man’s magni- 
fied projection of himself, and have re- 
flected at each period of the world’s 
history the culture and morality which 
man had at that time attained. When 
the predominating characteristics of man 
were jealousy and cruelty, the gods 
were jealous and cruel; and only as man 
sloughed these off and developed within 
himself a sense of justice and righteous- 
ness, did the gods become just and right- 
eous; so that at any period of man’s 
development, the gods or God simply rep- 
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resent an idealized and glorified type of 
man’s own character—a projection of his 
moral ideals, molded into a definite form 
as an object of worship, and which, there- 
fore, has only a subjective existence in 
the mind of man. 

And in regard to their ability or power, 
we realize as we trace their development 
from animism, through polytheism and 
henotheism, to monotheism, that the more 
knowledge men have attained, the fewer 
gods there have been; and since the belief 
in one God, the more knowledge men have 
gained, the less power they ascribe to this 
one God. In other words, we have as- 
eribed to God those things which we could 
not explain by natural process. ... God, 
from the standpoint of ability to do things, 
is merely a concept which man has formed 
to fill the great gap of the unknown— 
to explain that which he does not other- 
wise understand. 

And so we reach the last phase of the 
development of the God-idea, if it can be 
described as such at all. It is sometimes 
ealled cosmic theism, but is better named 
monism. The former title is used more by 
religionists, and still carries with it the 
suggestion of personality ; while the latter 
- is used by scientists, and suggests a prin- 
ciple rather than personality. This would 
say that God, if the term is used at all, 
is not some individual personal controlling 
power apart from the universe, but that he 
is the indefinable indwelling life of the 
universe. He is not a clearly defined 
Being who controls the universe from 
without, but the activating principle in 
the universe, and present in every part of 
it; just as the thing which we call life 
is the activating principle of the human 
body and present in every part of it. God, 


to these people, is the indwelling spirit of” 


the universe, which rolls through all things 
and impels us all.... 

But some of us feel that even this, 
especially when thus personalized by the 
cosmic theist, is an attempt to set up a 
greatly enlarged image of man himself— 
an attempt to interpret the life of the uni- 
verse in terms of the life of man. And 
what right have we to measure life by our 
little experience? The earth shows life 
rising from the amoeba to man, and in 
man rising from the savage who cannot 
count six to the sage who calculates the 
course of comets. The earth, too, is but 
an atom in an infinite space filled with 
larger worlds, as our air is filled with dust. 
With the rocks under us and the race 
around us showing such progress, and with 
the heavens shining above pointing to in- 
finite possibilities, shall we even attempt 
to define that which embraces the totality 
of being in terms of our own experience? 
For man to suppose, therefore, that deity 
is like himself—is personal, is conscious— 
is about as wise as if the barnacles on a 
lone rock in mid-ocean should suppose that 
they represent the highest possible ex- 
istence, and that God is ‘altogether such 
a one” as themselves. 

It were more rational and more reverent 
to adopt the attitude of the agnostic, and 
to say with Richard Hooker, “Our sound- 
est knowledge of God is to know that we 
know Him not, neither can know Him; 
and our safest éloquence concerning Him 
is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His greatness is above our 
capacity and reach.” 


Spinoza once said, 
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“To define God is to deny Him”; and I 


believe that even to name Him—the name> 


circumscribed as it is with our petty con- 
ceptions—is suggestive of irreverence. I 
would heed the voice of deity as heard in 
a modern drama; “Never more name me! 
Nameless, I hold men ever, draw them 
ever on and on; and you are atheizing 
them with your kind stress about my name. 
Silence names me better than sound.” 

Perhaps you call that atheism. Very 
well. I know not what atheism is; but 
what is termed atheism is generally the 
denial of narrow definitions of God in 
order to assert better—or to reach the best 
of all by leaving Him undefined. And it 
was with this thought in mind that 
Thoreau said, “God himself might prefer 
atheism.” One of Renan’s philosophical 
dramas is a dialogue in heaven, wherein 
Gabriel, speaking of the earth and its 
skeptics, says to Jehovah, “If I had Thine 
omnipotence, I would quickly reduce these 
wicked atheists to silence.” But Jehovah 
replies: “Ah, Gabriel, thou art faithful; 
but that fidelity makes thee narrow. Learn 
my tenderness for men who doubt or deny. 
They deny the image, grotesque or abomin- 
able, which has been put in my place; 
but in that world of idolaters and hypo- 
erites, they alone respect me.” 

The fact is that throughout the cen- 
turies definitions of God have been vanish- 
ing, idols have been tumbling, symbols 
have been falling away, personalities have 
been waning and losing themselves; but 
the great encompassing All continues to 
exist. And this great encompassing All 
carries within itself the qualities for reli- 
gion to revere and worship. Seeing how 
this power pervades an infinite universe— 
ever working the miracle of new creation 
and advancing life, yet everywhere work- 
ing with such constancy that we can for- 
mulate its methods into laws—we find far 
greater reasons for reverence than our 
fathers ever knew. Seeing how this power 
manifests itself in conscious, intelligent 
human life, and how in man it blossoms 
out in moral heroism, we have better rea- 
sons than our fathers to stand in awe and 
wonder. Heretofore, this has all been en- 
shrouded, and thus hidden, in idolatrous 
names and definitions; and it is just pos- 
sible that, as the poet William Wat- 
son says: 


When whelmed are altar, priest, and creed, 
When all the faiths are past, 

Perhaps, from darkening incense freed, 
God may emerge at last. 


But whether He emerge at last, or even- 
tually become entirely submerged, they are 
wisest who attempt no definition of the 


undefinable, being of Robert Herrick’s 
opinion that 


God is above the sphere of our esteem, 
And is the best known, not defining Him. 


There are two logically defensible 
positions in-religion. One is’ the position 
of authority, and the other is the position 
of freedom. The Roman Catholic Church 
takes the first of these, making no pre- 
tense of compromising with freedom; the 
second is the position of the liberal or 
free churches, like the Unitarian, which 
does not pretend to accept any external 
infallible authority, whether it be of 
church, creed, or the Bible.—D. M. Welch. 
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Proctor’s New Trustees 


President Savage issues a statement fo 
prospective patrons 


The following persons have been elected 
to the board of trustees of Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N.H., for 1926-27: Presi- 
dent, Rey. Maxwell Savage, D.D.; treas- 
urer, Richard W. Sulloway; clerk, Charles 
S. Stone; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Al- 
mond H. Smith, Greeley Curtis, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, D.D., Rev. Earl C. Davis, | 
Rey. George F. Patterson, D.D. 

In a statement, Dr. Savage says: “The 
trustees ask for the co-operation of all 
Unitarians in continuing the success of 
our Unitarian school—Proctor Academy. 
It ean fulfill its purpose, as a compara- 
tively inexpensive preparatory school for 
boys and girls under Unitarian guidance, 
only as fast as Unitarians interest them- 
selves in it by sending their children, as 
pupils, and by giving to it of their money.” 


A Central Financing Agency 


The Unitarian Foundation might well 
become the central financing agency of the 
denomination. Local church campaigns 
would be greatly helped by expert advice 
and assistance. The period of extreme 
congregational isolation is over. We are 
all one. The success or failure of any 
local venture is a matter of concern to 
the whole cause. Hence the need of a 
competent agency to see that local finan- 
cial plans have access to the best informa- 
tion and assistance that is available. - 
Adequate financing of both general and 
local work would reduce the worries and 
increase the usefulness of every minister 
in the Fellowship. 

Unitarians no longer regard organization 
as a synonym for death. No longer are 
they victims of the fallacious theory that 
matter is the enemy of spirit and that body 
hampers soul. Mechanical efficiency and 
spiritual efficiency are interdependent and 
mutually necessary. All practical devices, 
from push buttons to parliamentary codes, 
are means to vital spiritual life. No 
mechanical device, if properly used, is 
mean or unclean. The church may be full 
of righteous zeal, but that zeal is effusive 
and ineffective until controlled and 
directed—that is, organized. And zeal that 
cannot be organized is not “zeal according 


- to knowledge.”—Western Unitarian. 


Break Ground at Germantown 


On the morning of August 24, in the 
presence of twenty-five members of the 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, ground ‘was broken for that con- 
gregation’s new church edifice, which is to 
be erected at Lincoln Drive, near Horter 
Street. George E. Nitzsche turned the first 
spadeful of earth. It is expected that 
rapid progress will be made in the erection 
of the buildings, which in addition to the 
main church building will include a parish 
house and a Joseph Priestley Memorial 
Chapel. 

The group will follow the Genaostaais 
style of architecture and will constitute 
a handsome addition to that historic sec- 
tion of Germantown. Rey. Roger bee 
is the minister. 
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On to Washington! 


Laymen’s convention will begin Septem- 
ber 17 in beautiful All Souls 


‘Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce will preach the 


convention sermon for the sixth annual 
ehapter convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, which is to meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., September 17-19. Dr. Pierce 
will be speaking from his own pulpit in 
All Souls Church, where the convention 
service will be held on the final day of 
the meetings. The sermon will be broad- 
east over station WRC, Washington. 

The co-operation of the League and its 
283 chapters with the churches, the min- 
isters, and general denominational enter- 
prises will form the dominating topic for 
addresses in open convention and for 
round-table conferences. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
will consider this question: “Our League 
and Our Ministers—How Can We Best 
Help Each Other?’ Hilton H. Railey, 
director of the Unitarian Foundation Cam- 
paign, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, adminis- 


~ trative vice-president of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, will speak on the Foun- 
dation, and the delegates will consider how 
best they and their chapters can assure 
the success of this logical method of 
financing denominational work. 

How churches may increase their at- 
tendance and how three churches of the 
Fellowship made notable gains in church 
attendance last year will be told by three 
delegates who will come to the conven- 
tion for this purpose on special invitation 
of the League. The men are Prof. Charles 
A. Mann of the University of Minnesota, 
Robert Robertson of Beverly, Mass., and 
Victor E. Harlow, author of “Jesus the 
Man.” The churches, the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., the First 
Parish Church in Beverly, and the First 
Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
are the three parishes whose records 
show the largest increase in attendance 
of all the churches making returns in the 
League’s church attendance campaign. A 
round-table conference on church publicity 
will be conducted by Ival McPeak, pub- 


licity secretary of the League, and -an-- 


other conference on church finances will 
be directed by George G. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. ; 
Percy W. Gardner, the League’s new 
president, will give a keynote. address, 
preside at some of the convention sessions, 
and lead one or more group conferences 
on League problems. Delegates will con- 
sist of chapter officers and other local 
representatives; and these leaders, meet- 
ing with the new national officers, will 
consider the new responsibilities of the 
League as it enters another phase of its 
history and the enterprises of the League 
which are to be carried on when adequate 
funds are assured. Increasing the man 
strength of the League through member- 
ship campaigns will be discussed by John 
M. Thayer of Worcester, Mass., a member 


of the Council. Typical chapter programs 


will be presented by H. W. Jordan of 
‘Syracuse, N.Y., William Blaser of Daven- 
Iowa, and Fremont N. Turgeon of 
eld, Mass. William J. O’Donnell 
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Poetry Prizes in His Memory 3 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


To perpetuate the memory and the 
influence of Prof. William Herbert 
Carruth, alumni of the University 
of Kansas are establishing a fund 
of $5,000, from the proceeds of 
which three annual prizes will be 
awarded for the best poems written 
by students of this university. At 
this institution and Leland Stan- 
ford University, Professor Carruth 
was ever eager to encourage poetic 
expression on the part of his stu- 
dents. It is fitting that an en- 
dowment for literary achievement 
should be the memorial of one 
whose life and work were so noble 
an exemplar of the cultural and 
spiritual values of life. A liberal 
in religion, he rendered distinct 
service to Unitarianism. At the 
time of his death, he was president 
of the Pacific Unitarian Conference, 
and a lecturer in the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry. 


of Brockton, Mass., will open a symposium 
on “How Stronger Chapters Can Help the 
Weaker -Ones.” Charles H. Strong, for- 
merly president of the League, will tell 
of his experiences and impressions when 
he argued in the Scopes appeal before 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. 

Washington is the mecca of visitors 
from all over the world, and there is so 
much of beauty, of national and interna- 
tional interest in the city and its environs, 
that each afternoon of the convention will 
be left free for sightseeing. The Wash- 
ington chapter will be host to the dele- 
gates on a visit to Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, on Friday 
afternoon, and it has arranged a sight- 
seeing trip about Washington for Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Music, Symbol of True Religion 


GEORGE H. BADGER 
(In the Orlando, Fla., Sentinel) 


Harmony is something more than mere 
sequence. [It is] the broadening of com- 
prehensiveness to the simultaneous merg- 
ing of separate delights into instantaneous 
unity, but in such a way that, to a de- 
gree which melody cannot attain, the 
merged delight of the moment invites 
and demands continuance to completion. 
The chord becomes prophetic—a seeming 
discord cries out for a satisfaction of solu- 
tion in a completing chord of harmony 
which throws its grace of delight back onto 
the seeming discord leading up to it, and 
gives reason and demand for sequent chords 
venturing seemingly new discords, new 
complexities, new prophecies of expectation, 
which in turn work out to their final sat- 
isfactions. It is only as these varying 
chords become one thing together, weave 
one triumphant unity of beauty, that 
music comes. And it comes not—as the 
achievement of the painter, or sculptor, or 
architect—in a static vision to be caught 
in a single glance, but as an experience 
of delight “passed through,” and in dura- 
tion winning satisfaction; a thing that 


not simply is, but, in an onrushing de- 
velopment of experience, a thing that 
grows in the presence of our experiencing 
awareness. 

It is this that makes music in a sense 
the purest, if not indeed the noblest, form 
of art. And it is this that makes music: 
so peculiarly and richly symbolic of what 
true religion ought to be. Of course, the 
thing we call religion, like so many other 
factors of human living, may fall far 
short of its divine ideal. It may be 
grotesquely narrow, dwarfish, crudely 
graceless, and primitively meagre. -The 
noblest qualities of man can all fail that 
way. High intellect may shrivel itself into 
a cold and barren curiosity and cunning 
about ignoble interests; the superb virtue 
we call love may grovel in the mad, self- 
eentered, and self-defeating beastliness of 
sensual lust. No less can religion falsify 
itself. It may become a frenzied “lust for 
salvation,” a selfish panic-worry of ‘‘other- 
worldliness,” a puritanical obsession of 
fussing conscientiousness, or a debauch of 
fantastic mysticism which obscures rather 
than enlightens the way of life. 

Are we not coming better to understand 
in modern days that true religion is the 
essential artistry of the “beauty of holi- 
ness”?—of the ennobling grace of the 
achievement of the divine? What does 
this mean? Why, precisely what music 
means! The divine art of weaving the 
chords and incidents of life’s experience 
—all the seeming tangle of tragedy and 
comedy, failure. adventure, blunder and 
baffiement, all so different, and in their 
separateness seemingly discordant, un- 
eouth, and jangling—into the wholeness, 
the completeness, of an essential unity 
which gives meaning to each through the 
meaning of the whole, and beauty to each 
through the beauty of the whole: a mean- 
ing and a beauty which is a thing of 
growth and achievement, of progress 
through continuance, of becoming more 
than of being, and the discovery of the 
final secret of all that brings worth into 
the ideal of the divine, the method of 
the nobility of God’s law of evolving glory! 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Wisdom exalteth her 
sons and sustaineth 


them that seek her. 
He that loveth 
her loveth 
LIFE 


New Foundation Records 


Churches which surpass 1920—Growth of 
the budget plan 


Answering the call of the denomination 
through the Unitarian Foundation, Inc., 
in its nation-wide effort to secure funds 
for the financing of twelve general Uni- 
tarian agencies for the five-year period of 
1925 to 1930, eighteen churches that did 
not participate in the 1920 Campaign have 
thus far come forward with pledges, while 
thirty-two churches have exceeded or 
equaled the amount pledged before. 

Among the eighteen are several large 
independent churches which, with their 
ministers, have affiliated with Unitarian- 
ism and are stanchly backing the cause of 
organized liberalism. 

The First Protestant St. John’s Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, which came into the 
Unitarian Fellowship only two years ago, 
has pledged $500 to the Foundation. A 
yearly payment of $100 will be made from 
the church budget. Dr. Hugo C. Eisenlohr 
is pastor. 

The plan of including the Foundation 
pledge in the annual budget has met with 
favor in a number of the churches listed 
as having equaled or exceeded the amount 
raised in 1920. In this way the pledges 
may be received simultaneously with the 
regular annual subscriptions for the local 
expenses of the church, and the necessity 
of a separate every-member canvass is 
eliminated. Pledges made from the budget 
may be for a five-year period, payable in 
annual installments. 

Among churches that have successfully 
followed the budget plan are Topeka, Kan., 
where $500 was pledged; Lynn, Mass., 
$7,750; Natick, Mass., $100; Newton 
Center, Mass., $2,500; and Worcester, 
Mass., $15,000. 

In addition to St. John’s at Cincinnati, 
the seventeen other Unitarian churches 
which, though not participants of the Cam- 
paign of 1920, are supporting the Founda- 
tion effort, include the People’s Church of 
Chicago, Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, 
which came into the Fellowship only re- 
cently ; the Liberal Community Church of 
Hollis, N.Y., and the Unitarian Church of 
Okmulgee, Okla., both new since 1920; one 
church without a settled minister, the 
First Unitarian Society of Helena, Mont.; 
and one summer parish at Standish, Me. 

Others taking part in the Foundation 
but not in the Campaign of 1920 are: First 
Liberal Church of Mount Vernon, N.Y.; 
Unitarian Church of Shelter Neck, N.C.; 
First Unitarian Church of Salem, Ore.; 
First Unitarian Church of Sale Lake City, 
Utah; the Unitarian Church of Hollywood 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-cperation among 
liberal Christians. it 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chicago 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 
F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 

5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 


The Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 7 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, - 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. — 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
, 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A.CHurcu, Treasurer, 


at Hollywood, Calif.; the Union Liberal 
Church of Pasadena, Calif,; the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Waterville, Me.; the 
First Unitarian Church of Littleton, N.H.; 
the First Unitarian Congregation of 
Toronto, Ont.; the Unitarian Church of 
Scituate, Mass.; the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Uxbridge, Mass., and the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Walpole, Mass. 
Among the thirty-two churches of the 


Fellowship equaling or exceeding the 
amount pledged in 1920, the following 
have doubled or more than doubled their 
subscriptions: Unitarian Church of Ridge- 
wood, N.J.; Chureh of Our Father at New- 
burgh, N.Y.; Unitarain Church of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; First Unitarian Chureh of 
Lynchburg, Va.; First Unitarian Church 
of Keokuk, Iowa; First Unitarian Church 
of Topeka, Kan.; Free Christian Church of 
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Underwood, Minn.; First Unitarian Church 
of Ellsworth, Me.; Unitarian Church of 
Presque Isle, Me.; Church of the Unity at 
Rochester, N.H., and the Newton Center 
Chureh at Newton Center, Mass. 

Other churches exceeding the amount 
pledged in the Campaign follow: First 
Unitarian Church of Trenton, N.J.; First 
Unitarian Church of Wheeling, W.Va.; 
Unity Church of Redlands, Calif.; Uni- 
tarian Church of Riverside, Calif.; First 
Unitarian Church of Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Unitarian Chureh of Davenport, Iowa; 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, I11.; 
All Souls Unitarian Church of Indian- 


apolis, Ind.; First Unitarian Church of. 


Duluth, Minn.; Unity Church of St. Cloud, 
Minn.; First Unitarian Church of Belfast, 
Me.; First Unitarian Church of Van- 
couver, B.C.; First Unitarian Church in 
Roxbury, Mass.; First Unitarian Church 
in Dover, Mass.; the Unitarian Chureh of 
Lynn, Mass.; the Unitarian Church of 
Nantucket, Mass.; Unity Chureh of Na- 
tick, Mass.; the Unitarian Church of 
Sherborn, Mass., and the Second Parish 
in the Town of Worcester at Worces- 


ter, Mass. 


Churches exactly equaling the pledges 
of 1920 are.the Unity Church of Fort 
Collins, Col., and the Unitarian Church 
of Chelmsford, Mass. 


But What Sort of 

; Religious Training? 

(Continued from page 826) 
“Prospice” without discussing the im- 
mortality of the soul. Does a high-school 
boy ever study “Macbeth” without being 
impressed with the evil effects of high 
crime upon character, without understand- 


ing that the ways of the transgressor are 


hard, that his life 
, Is a taie 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing? 


The doctrines of the church have been 
superseded by the doctrines of the school. 
The preacher of two hundred years ago, 
who objected to the teaching of the law of 
gravitation on the grounds that it “took 
from God that: direct action on His works 
so constantly ascribed to Him in Scripture 
and transferred it to a material mech- 
anism,’ has been supplanted by a better 
teacher of God in the field of science, who 


does not fear to instruct youth in the 


theory of the origin of life. Nor does he 
stop here. He takes that boy rapturously 
into the glad outdoors, where he learns by 
the path of a myriad mysteries how to 


_ “glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 


The catechism may not help the growing 
boy at all; but if the teacher has been a 
true prophet of natural history and of the 
boy’s part in it, the doctrines of sex con- 
cealed in the background of biology may 
Save him later from a morbid oppression 
and a silly sense of shame. 

The means for religious instruction at 
the disposal of teachers in common schools 
are Jegion. What advantages has the 


church? She has her own sectarian in- 
_terpretation of the religious life. 


The 
sooner the young people are weaned of 
this, the better. In physical equipment, 
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money, the personnel of her teaching staff, 
in actual time spent with young people, 
she has utterly lost all means of control. 
But the Church retains one indispen- 
sable aid—the Bible. Our teachers may 
read the Bible without comment, although 
in some states they are limited in this to 
the Old Testament. As long as teachers 
use this literature to further the ends of 
their own sects, no other course is open to 
the state. Milton could be used for the 
same purpose, some of Shakespeare might 
be thus appropriated, and I presume 
Lowell might be made to tell the story of 
the Last Supper in a way to proselyte. 
We can offend the Jews, if we wish, by our 
presentation of the “Merchant of Venice,” 
and the Gentiles by an exposition of 
“Tyanhoe.” But are teachers so inclined? 
The Bible contains some of the choice 
literature of the ages. It is a permanent 
bock because of its beautiful expression, 
its sublimity of thought, its emotional 
quality. It contains stories, poems, biog- 
raphy, of the rarest excellence. At present 
it is not being taught to any extent any- 
where. Why cannot we study it as litera- 
ture? How long will the bigots deny us 
the resources of this great book? How 


-long are we to be satisfied to have pupils 


report back to their teachers, “I could not 
find that book in the library,’ when asked 
to make a report on a_ reference to 
“Isaiah”? We are sacrificing one of the 
most appropriate means in the culture of 
the human spirit when we forbid the 
teaching of Biblical literature. 

But wait! Occasionally a_ liberal- 
minded Board of Education does approve 
a text that is an edition of stories from 
the Old Testament. The trend of things 
is in our favor. Some day not far distant 
the Sermon of the Mount, the parables of 
Jesus, the Psalms, that great epic of the 
inner life, Job, some of Paul, some of the 
moving oratory of Acts, will be a part of 
the English course and included in the 
curriculum of every high school. The 
present writer feels that he could teach 
any of the sacred literature and not offend 
Jew or Gentile. Teachers of a similar dis- 
position can be found in every school. 
Why wait? Why contend longer that the 
Bible is a sectarian book on the same 
ground as the Koran or the Vedas? 

In conclusion, the student of the history 
of education who interprets the seculariza- 
tion of the schools as a repudiation of reli- 
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gion is wrong. The whole policy has 
tended only to develop a liberal religion. 
A supernatural religion has been excluded 
by law and a natural one has taken its 
place. “Revealed religion” is not a basis 
for morality in our schools; what right 
have we to assume that our young people 
consider it a basis for morality anywhere? 
Instead I am inclined to think they look 
upon it only as the peculiar superstition 
of the churches. In the meantime they 
continue to grow in the simple godly 
graces, and the orthodox churches shout 
louder and louder in a vain effort to over- 
take and stay them in their progress. 


$5,000 for A. U. A. 


A bequest of $4,000 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association recently became avail- 
able from the estate of the late Charles 
Wells Cook of Boston, Mass., who died in 
1916. Another bequest of $1,000 in Mr. 
Cook’s will was paid to the Association 
in 1921. 

MontreaL, P.Q.—Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
will supply the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah during October. 


Obituary 


FANNY BURNS CLARK 


FANNY BurRNS CLARK, wife of Charles S. 
Clark of Duxbury, died on August 24, at the 
Jordan Hospital, Plymouth. ; 

With her passing, a lovely and gracious 
friend has gone from us. Ideal in her home 
life as wife, mother, and hostess, the memory 
of Mrs. Clark will always picture to us a sweet 
and ordered womanhood. Her iove of the 
beautiful found expression in her person, in 
her painting, and in her living. With all her 
gentleness, she had a fine and quiet courage. 

In her public work she was president of the 
Duxbury Handicraft Association, and she took 
a cordial interest in the Duxbury Nurse Asso- 
ciation, of which she was the first vice-presi- 
dent. A member of the First Parish (Unita- 
rian) Church, she delighted week after week to 
arrange with her happy skill the flowers from 
her own garden. In both private and public 
duties, Mrs. Clark’s gracious spirit glorified 
every common task. 

The little town where she was born, and to 
which she rejoiced always to return, joins with 
her many friends in love to Mr. Clark and to 
her children. ELIZABETH §S. PETERSON. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, . 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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¥ ~ PLEASANTRIES _ 


It’s quite a problem among some of our 
prominent loafers these days to make both 
week-ends meet—Aansas City Star. 


“Well, little light,” said the carriage 
horse to the candle, “I guess we represent 
the powers that used to be !”—Life. 


Henry Ford has denied the rumor that 
he intends to retire to a peaceful country 
cottage. Thanks to his efforts there. isn’t 
one.—Punch. 


Three hundred deaf mutes sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” with their hands. 
They had no trouble reaching the high 
notes.—Toledo Blade. 


“Tf you want your parrot to talk, you 
should begin by teaching it short words.” 
“That’s strange. I supposed it would take 
quicker to ‘polly’-syllables.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


People who say that the preacher uses 
private information to take a crack at in- 
dividual members of his congregation 
should be reminded that inspiration is a 
sort of private information—The Church- 
man, 


Author: “Mary, I’ve made a mistake in 
my calling; I’m not an author, but a born 
chemist.” His Wife: “What makes you 


think that, Laurence?’ Author: “Well, 
every book I write becomes a drug on the 
market.’—Fenton News. 


A brilliant scholar whose death Cam- 
bridge, England, is just now mourning, is 
reported to have said: “I am ‘as blind as 
a bat’ But I am not deaf. At any rate 
not so deaf as the clergyman who read 
family prayers with his knees on the cat.” 
hristian Life. 


Young Joseph, age seven, was visiting a 
country churchyard for the first time, He 
was seen intently studying the well- 
rounded graves. When asked what he 
thought of it, he replied—with a sidelong 
glance at his corpulent grandfather— 
“They must have buried an awful lot of 
fat men here.” 


“Robinson Crusoe’s gun” has fetched 
$1,250 at a London auction. Since col- 
lectors fall for that sort of thing, how 
about auctioning off (1) original looking- 
glass used by Alice in Wonderland; (2) 
genuine cheeses manufactured by the 
Swiss Family Robinson; (3) hypodermic 
set used by Sherlock Holmes, and till 
lately in the possession of. the family of 
Dr. Watson; (4) wooden leg, the identical 
wooden leg worn by Long John Silver in 
“Treasure Island” ?—Chicago Tribune. 


A well-known European musician re- 
cently visited the United States for a con- 
eert tour. During one morning he was 
interviewed four times before he left his 
hotel by girl reporters, who were very 
thorough in their methods. On his way 
to a rehearsal, two more girls bore down 
upon him with a request for an interview. 
“How many newspapers are there in this 
city?’ groaned the harassed artist. “Only 
one!” said one of the girls. “Then who 
-—?”’ began the puzzled visitor. ‘Well,” 
was the answer, “we are all students of 
the School of Journalism here, and the 
whole class always interviews distin- 
guished visitors!’ ‘And how many stu- 
dents are there?” faltered the musician. 
“Two hundred and_thirty-five!” said the 
girl ba eg: —Manchester Guardian. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 

Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO LE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA = 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AUTHORS! Manuscripts correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. Terms, samples, 
ete., on request. GprTRUDE B. ELLs, Author’s 
Typist, 46 Shepard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY. — Employment 
desired with professional or literary person by 
an American Protestant woman of many years’ 
experience. Would consider part time. C-113. 


WANTED—Room and board in or near Boston 
by elderly lady, widow of Unitarian minister. 
Would need a very little personal care. ‘Tel. 
Braintree 0019. Mrs. Mrnort G. Gacy, 150 
Cedar Street, Braintree. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern maintains a 
delightful “Home Away From Home” for trav- 
elers. Every room with running water, near 
detached bath. A few private baths. Inexpen- 
sive dining rooms near. Quiet, convenient loca- 
tion two squares off Washington Auditorium, 
three squares off White House. Tel. Franklin 
1142. Address, 1912 “G” Street, NortHwest, 


CONCORD, MASS.. 


FOR RENT. preferably furnished, to adults, | 


for term of years; moderate-sized house ; 
modern conveniences ; large piazzas ; sun porch ; 
garage; about one-half acre land with trees, 
shrubs, vines, garden ; unexcelled neighborhood. 
Address owner: Mrs. L. Cora Brown, Elm 
Street, Concord, Mass. Tel. 721. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
ar well as new address. 
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Fitting; Heroism in Haghene Molepoae in : 
Episcopal Pulpits” . oe eee 
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Bee Ford and the Millennium, by R. H. 
820 
A Philippine Commonwealth, by ‘Charles on a 
Batchelder . . — «82 
World Y. M. CG. A. at Helsingfors, by Theodore 
Catewall Hume 822 
The Church and Public Opinion, by Albert C. . ; 
Dieffenbach - . « 823 
But What Sort of Religious Training? . 826 
“Greater Reasons for Reverence Than Our 
Fathers Ever Knew” .... . 831 
Literature 
Writers to the Fore; Meredith; Books .. . 827 
Our Children oe 
A Coahuillan Maid, by Winifred Davidson. . 829 
A Puppy Picnic, by Margaret Hill . . « . . 830 
Poetry 
Private Personal Property, by Dai BD: 
Stephenson; Roads, by Mary L. T. Tuits « 830 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Mr. Silliman will preach September 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
summer service at 11 a.M. Rey. John Malick 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will preach September 12. 
The Church of the Disciples unites with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. — 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’ s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Dmeritus, Rev. Wea 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; ae 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, September 12, at 10 a.m., 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Rev. Harold 
i. B. Speight, D.D. 


Paul 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Epos following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent 3. 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL ae 
Corner Court Street and Court Square = 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 | 
Parker House Annex remains open — 
Phone: 80 
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